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16 mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 
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Victor’s new ‘“60”—streamlined in design, 
refined in performance. Truly a triumph in 
16 mm sound motion picture equipment— 


for schools, churches, home and industry. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York + Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 
MAKERS OF MOVIE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1910 
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83% OF ALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS’ ARE 
SLOAN EQUIPPED— 





“" 54% OF ALL SCHOOL SYSTEMS ARE 
EXCLUSIVELY SLOAN! 





There are several reasons for Sloan’s 
pre-eminence. For one thing, mainte- 
nance costs are reported as low as 4 of 1c 
per Valve per year. Then too, Sloan Flush 


Valves save water; they protect public 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY - 


*In cities of 25,000 population and over. 


health by preventing back syphonage; 
they can now be whisper quiet; they have 
unlimited life—yet cost no more. That is 
why more Sloan Flush Valves are sold 


than all other makes combined. 


4300 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Are your Rlackloards 
Black? 


. on gray? 
. cracked ? 


.. worm oul? 


Check your hoards 
now and haue 
replacements made 
during the summer 
months with — 


PERMANENTLY 
BLACK or GREEN 
HYLOPLATE 


Let your teachers 
their pupils benefit by 
HYLOPLATES velvety, 
no-glare writing 
face, the surface thats 


always so- 


EASY TO WRITE ON! 
EASY TO READ FROM! 
EASY TO KEEP CLEAN! 


Write today for a 
Teliilelicme) mab se@lae-wi= 
Green r Black so 
that you may test this 
smooth-as-velvet writ- 


ing surface. 


Address Dept., NS-57 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 
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THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
6 IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 


“ Thisnew symbol identifies the world’s best-known line of 


business machines. It is introduced as Burroughs’ long-range, 





- far-reaching program of research and product development 


of reaches full postwar tempo. Expect the finest in machines, 


in counsel and in service wherever you see this symbol. 


Burroughs 
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History Room as Memorial 


Room 343 at New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Ill. is no 
longer an ordinary classroom. Known 
today as the memorial history room, it 
was recently dedicated as a war me- 
morial to the 443 New Trier boys who 
fought in World War II, including the 
15 who gave their lives. 

The room continues to serve as a 
classroom. Its walls contain a pho- 
tographic mural depicting the major 
battles and events of the war. The 
windows have venetian blinds and are 
hung with gay colored draperies. 
Geometric patterns are worked out in 
the tile floor covering. A memorial 
plaque inscribed with the names of the 
443 boys who were in the war hangs 
on a side wall. 

The decoration of the room, together 
with plans for future endowments of 
literature and materials of value in 
the teaching of history, is the out- 
growth of a round robin letter written 
during the early stage of the war by 
Howard S. Davidson of Winnetka to 
his son in naval service. Requests to be 
included on the round robin mailing 
list came from classmates of the boy 
and their parents. 

Soon the letters grew in size until a 
publication, Barracks Breeze, edited by 
Mr. Davidson came into being. Upon 
the suspension of the Breeze, which by 
this time had a circulation of 850, more 
than $500 was left in the treasury from 
parental donations. The Breeze backers 
voted to donate the $500 for some ed- 
ucational purpose and finally selected 
the history room project. 

Besides serving for history classes, 
the room will be used by groups, clubs 
and the Tri-Ship, which is the boys’ 
ruling body for the school. 


New Use for Old Trolleys 


Members of the P.-T. A. of School 
No. 30 in Brooklyn, N. Y., decided 
that their section of Flatbush needed a 
library for its school children. A sur- 
vey had shown that this area was one 
deserving library service but so far 
none had been established. 

Armed with determination, several 
mothers approached the local board 
of transportation with a request for 
some old trolley cars. They were 


allowed to select two and were prom- 
ised a third, this number being the 
minimum that would serve their pur- 
poses. They also obtained permission 
to use a vacant lot for their project. 
Getting the old trolleys moved three 
blocks down a trackless street was 
another problem. 

A tentative plan calls for the placing 
of the two cars parallel with the hoped- 
for third car between them to form an 
H, the middle car to serve as a read- 
ing room, the other two for book stor- 
age. The Brooklyn Public Library 
could promise no more than the loan 
of a few hundred volumes, whereas a 
small branch library should have 
10,000 volumes, the chief librarian de- 
clared. 

The mothers state that they have 
only made a beginning and that they 
will continue to strive for a permanent 
branch library in the neighborhood, 
believing it to be an important factor 
in combating juvenile delinquency. 
Only elementary school children will 
use the street car library at first. 
Pupils from two public schools and 
one parochial school will benefit by it. 


What One Room School Can Do 


Even an isolated one room school 
can become a strong socializing force 
in its area, as is demonstrated by a 
rural school in Breathitt County, Ken- 
tucky, taught by Bertha Watts. Miss 
Watts believes that such a school can 
join hands with the home in helping 
the child to grow and with the com- 
munity in working for its betterment. 

Ideas in the school are carried over 
by pupils into the home. Therefore, 
Miss Watts and her pupils have tried 
to make their school homelike and 
beautiful. The older girls made color- 
ful draperies and various persons con- 
tributed a mirror, a dressing table, a 
few pictures and flowers in season. Pu- 
pil committees keep the room in order, 
the floor cleaned, water in the cooler, 
toilets clean and the school play- 
ground free from rubbish. A commit- 
tee on flowers takes care of the plants 
which are grown in the school and ar- 
ranges those brought from home. 
Every pupil serves on some committee 
every day. 

A study of the community has been 
made by the pupils with regard to its 


resources, industries, transportation, 
medical facilities and recreation, the 
education and occupation of parents. 

Object lessons in erosion, beautifica 
tion and sanitation learned at school, 
through filling the gullies, setting out 
shrubbery, screening the toilets, have 
been carried back to the children’s 
homes. Since coal mining is one of the 
chief industries, arithmetic lessons are 
built up around gauging a sled or 
wagon for coal. Other lessons are con- 
cerned with measuring acres of ground, 
estimating the amount of corn in a 
crib or the bushels of shelled corn 
grown on the farm while in the ear. 

The farm is taken as a project in 
social studies. Children learn what to 
cultivate, to pasture, to leave in wood- 
land. Parents learn from children the 
value of cover crops, how to care for 
pastures, how te prevent erosion. 

The garden project has helped with 
the school lunch program and has 
raised the local standards of gardening. 
The lunch program in turn has been 
used as a means of health education 
and of teaching good manners. 

The school’s books and magazines 
are available to the community and 
the older children in the school serve 
as guardians for the smaller children 
on the way to and from school. 

In all these and countless other ways, 
this isolated one room school has made 
itself a strong educative and socializing 
force in the community. 


A Train for a Day 


The Children’s School of the Na- 
tional College of Education in Evans- 
ton, Ill., made a special adventure out 
of “family day” this year, the day 
when parents are entertained at the 
school. The school was transformed 
into a train. The reception hall was 
the engine and the rest of the school 
represented the coaches, observation 
car, lounge car and diner. 

Pictures, costumes and souvenirs col- 
lected by the families of children on 
various trips helped provide the fun. 
The “travelers” were called to a meal 
in the dining car by chimes, and a 
conductor punched the tickets of all 
who had made reservations. There 
was an exhibit of travel books and 
periodicals for entertainment and edifi- 
cation of the “passengers.” 
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For ceiling or suspension 
mounting ... unit or con- 
tinuous installation. De- 
signed for two 40- or two 
100-watt lamps. U. S. 
Patent Nos. D-138990, 
D-143641 and 2411952. 
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Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Nationally distributed through leading electrical supply houses. 


In Canada: address all inquiries to Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario, 


The lamp of learning burns far brighter 
today in classrooms with optically-engi- 
neered Day-Brite Fluorescent Fixtures. 


Good school lighting requires 
Proper intensity 
Even distribution 
Freedom from glare 


If your present system fails to provide all 
3, you should investigate a modern Day- 
Brite installation. May we send our new 
VIZ-AID Bulletin 10-B-1 with complete 
details? 


IT’S EASY TO SEE WHEN IT'S J 


DAY-BRITE 
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QUESTIONS «and ANSWERS 








Let Them Dance at School 


Question: The pupils in a small hich school 
have petitioned the board of education for 
permission to hold occasional school dances 
in the gymnasium, supervised by class ad- 
visers and parents. No one not enrolled in 
high school will be allowed to attend. 

The president of the board maintains that 
dancing is a deadly sin. The other five mem- 
bers are inclined to believe that a properly 
supervised school dance should be permitted, 
once or twice a year. 

Should a 6-0 decision in favor of school 
dancing be necessary before a school can 
safely launch a school dance?—H.C.P., Minn. 

Answer: Public education today must 
include in its program those activities 
which are socially and recreationally im- 
portant in the development of the child. 
The school must assume its share of 
the responsibility for sponsoring such 
activities, particularly when other com- 
munity agencies do not have the facili- 
ties which the school can provide. 

In addition to the educational value 
which well supervised dances have for 
boys and girls, such affairs also provide 
an excellent opportunity for school-com- 
munity cooperation. The necessity for 
the school and community to assume 
together responsibility for the education 
of American youth by utilizing all facili- 
ties which are available cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. The pupils of this 
high school should be permitted to have 
school dances. 

Boards of education can work better 
as a unit when the majority vote of 
the board is the means for determining 
action on any question. Members will 
accept the decision of the board as rep- 
resenting what may be best for the 
school and will subjugate their in- 
dividual -judgments and convictions to 
that decision —ALFRED CoLBURN. 


Extra Study Load 


Question: Under what circumstances should 
a high school pupil be permitted to carry 
more than a normal load of work? Should 
there be some requirement as to previous 
grades or as to need for additional credits 
in order to be graduated (for a senior) ?— 
A.W.M., lil. 

Answer: The policies, regulations and 
criteria for the approval of secondary 
schools of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools to- 
gether with the accrediting standards of 
high schools established by the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and the state department 
of education will answer the issues raised 
in this question. 


6 


Previous grades should be considered 
in allowing pupils to carry more than 
the usual load and, as a practical ad- 
ministrative measure, consideration 
should be given to pupils needing to 
carry more than a normal load in order 
to be graduated. 

There are many varying factors that 
make the case of each pupil a special 
problem. The counseling and guidance 
personnel of the high school should con- 
sider this as one of their assignments.— 
Frank A, JENSEN. 


Bases of Scholarship Awards 

Question: What are the customary princi- 
ples or bases for awarding scholarships to 
high school seniors as encouragement to at- 
tend college?—N.J.L., Ind. 

Answer: I suppose that relatively few 
high schools have funds from which 
they may award college scholarships. 
Many states provide scholarships on a 
competitive examination basis. In addi- 
tion, almost every college awards some 
scholarships. The basis for selection is 
naturally determined by the college. In 
general, such scholarships are awarded 
on aptitude as revealed by standardized 
tests; on evidence of ‘achievement as 
shown both by high school grades in 
subject matter and by general informa- 
tion tests, and on the individual’s need 
of assistance. Complete information may 
generally be had from state departments 
of education and from college catalogs. 
—James M. SPINNING. 


Salaries in Small Towns 


Question: Should grade schools in towns of 
1000 to 2500 population have a salary sched- 
ule for teachers based on training, experience 
and other qualifications or should each teacher 
get the same?—C.M.V., Ill. 

Answer: The practice of developing 
salary schedule policies based on train- 
ing and experience has been widely 
accepted. If the practice is sound in a 
large school system (and I believe it is) 
it is equally sound for small school sys- 
terms.—Paut J. Misner. 


Lunch Periods 


Question: Can you give suggestions on 
making schedules so that there will be a 
continuous day with one group eating while 
the other goes on with regular classroom 


work?——J.F.W., Ala. 


Answer: Arranging for multiple lunch 
hours with classes scheduled continu- 


ously throughout the day is a common 
practice in class programming in the 
larger city high schools. 

When two lunch periods are em 
ployed, it is customary te set up classe 
so that approximately half of the pupils 
are in class, in the study halls or are 
engaged in extracurricular activities, 
while the other half are at lunch, either 
at home or at school. 

Upon parental request, the programs 
of children who go home for lunch are 
arranged so that they can have lunch 
at the hour which fits in with the family 
lunch hour. At the end of the first 
lunch period, those pupils who have 
been in class, study halls or engaged in 
activities go to lunch, while the others 
return to their classes or activities. 

Lunch periods are of regular class 
length so that classes can remain in 
session 2 full period. Some activities can 
be set up for the first lunch period so 
as to enable the group to bring in out- 
side speakers or to carry out a program 
of activity which may extend into the 
second lunch period. Then, on the days 
on which such activities occur, the mem- 
bers of the group bring their lunches 
and eat together. 

Teacher lunch periods are determined 
by teachers’ schedules of classes but may 
be adjusted on the basis of health or 
fatigue factors. 


A typical schedule follows. 

8:45- 9:15 Homeroom Period 

9:15-10:00 First Period 

10:00-10:45 Second Period 

10:45-11:30 Third Period 

11:30-12:15 Fourth Period (first lunch 
period) 

12:15-12:20 Go to lockers for supplies 

12:20- 1:05 Fifth Period (second lunch 
period ) 

1:05- 1.10 Go to lockers for supplies 

1:10- 1:55 Sixth Period 

1:55- 2:40 Seventh Period 

2:40- 3:25 Eighth Period (homeroom 
study, conference or activ- 
ity) 

3:25- 4:00 Special Help 


—LoweE tt P. Goopricu. 


Checking Attendance 


Question: What is the best plan for check 
ing attendance in a high school of 500 or 
more pupils?—O.V.R., Okla. 

Answer: The major portion of the 
checking on attendance at Franklin 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Are Noise Demons causing low grades? 








With a 


T’S DIFFICULT to estimate how 

much taxpayers’ money is wasted 
by noise disrupting a classroom. The 
loss of teaching time and the wasted 
talent of teachers and pupils must be 
worth much more than 3¢ per pupil 
per day. Yet only 3¢ a day, when 
figured over a few years, is what it 
costs to install a noise-quieting ceil- 


CUSHIO ONE iS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 





Bie Fe, 


ceiling of Cushiontone 


ing of Armstrong’s Cushiontone 
over an average area for a pupil. 
Each 12” square of Cushiontone is 
perforated with 484 holes. These deep 
and fibrous holes absorb up to 75% 
of all sound that strikes the surface of 
Cushiontone. Its high efficiency can’t 
be affected even by repainting. Cush- 
iontone is an excellent light reflector 


and provides additional insulation. 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, 
“How to Extermi- 
nate School Noise 
Demons.” Arm- 
strong Cork Co., 
Acoustical Dept., 
3705 Stevens Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. 









ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Armstrong Cork Company A) Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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High School, Portland, Ore., is done by 
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Attendance is taken in the twenty min- 
ute registration period at the beginning 
of the school day. Absences and tardi- 
nesses are reported to the school attend- 
ance secretary and are recorded by regis- 
tration teachers on pupils’ individual 
attendance record. 

This form carries the individual 
pupil’s program and all the data neces 
sary for contacting the home, as well as 
a running account of absences and tardi 
nesses with a brief statement of excuses 
offered by the pupil. Notes from hom« 
explaining absences and tardinesses arc 
required within two days. 

Attendance irregularities are consid 
ered a matter for guidance, first, by the 
registration teacher and, second, by the 
counselor, both of whom counsel the 
pupil through his eight terms of high 
school. When adjustments are not 
readily brought about by the teacher, 
the pupil is referred to the counselor, by 
sending him the pupil’s attendance re: 
ord. 

The counselor may make use of the 
service of the school nurse for investi 
gation of alleged illness and for making 
home calls. A form letter that ties in 
with the attendance record is used to 
advise the parents of a child’s whole 
attendance picture. This has an acknowl- 
edgment receipt attached. Parents may 
also be contacted by telephone and by 
written requests for conferences. 

When disciplinary action is indicated, 
the attendance record is sent to one of 
the vice principals, a man for boys and 
a woman for girls, who may use formal 
or informal suspension notices to obtain 
conferences with parents. 

When the difficulty persists, the dis- 
trict’s attendance department makes 
home calls and takes the necessary legal 
steps to obtain compliance with the law. 

A morning absentee list is mimeo- 
graphed and sent to all teachers during 
the first hour of the day. Absences from 
class not listed on this sheet must be 
cleared up by the pupil on his next 
appearance in class. Pupils unable to 
supply adequate reasons for absence are 
referred to the vice principal. 

Assistant attendance secretaries fill 
out and mail postcards notifying parents 
of absences of two or more days. These 
have an acknowledgment card attached. 
When teacher, counselor or vice prin- 
cipal feels that an absence should be in- 
vestigated, the attendance secretary will 
do so by telephone or by referral to the 
attendance officer. Results of such in- 
vestigation or disciplinary action are 
briefed and given to the registration 
teacher for recording on the attendance 
record. At the end of the year the 
pupil’s attendance record is placed in 
his “permanent file,” which is kept by 
the counselor—O. L. Wits. 
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herever food is processed or prepared... 
for sale or for serving . . . there’s danger in the air. 


In all the plants where food is processed or stored for 
sale... in meat markets, food stores, packing an 
processing plants . . . concentrations of air-borne 
bacteria, spores and viruses can cause contamination. 


‘In all the places pritedredl by Electr 
with DISINFECTAIRE Ultraviolet 
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Louis Pasteur, 1822- 
1895, French mathe- 
matician, physicist, 
chemist, discoverer of 
the air-borne “dis- 
eases” of beer and 
wine, proponent of 
vaccination and inocu- 
lation, is the fourth of 
the famous microbe 


. hunters. 
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Healthtul Comfort... . 


SUNRAD Radiator combines the advantages 
of both radiant and convected heat. While 
center panel radiates heat to “living area” of 
the room, convected heat flows from upper 
grille to warm areas around windows and 
counteract drafts. Needs no separate en- 
closure. May be installed recessed, semi-re- 
cessed or free-standing. Equally efficient with 
steam, vapor or hot water heating. 
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Dependable Service... 


BUENA Lavatory is made of genuine vitreous PURIMO Water Closet. Genuine vitreous 
china. It is smooth, hard, and durable... easy china construction assures a hard surface, 
to keep beighs and shiny. It can be installed easily cleaned and permanently non-absorb- 


at any wall height for the convenience of both _— ent. Extended lip and cut out back are added 
older and younger children. Wall-hunginstal- sanitary features. Syphon jet action provides 
lation keeps floor clear for easy cleaning. quiet but thorough flushing of the bowl. 





You get top performance 
with merican-Standard 


HEATING SM pLUMBING 


@ You can’t take a chance when buying heating equipment 
and plumbing fixtures that affect the health and comfort of 
children. That’s why it will pay you to choose American- 
Standard products. In schools everywhere they have proved that 
they are completely dependable in operation. They are also 
economical, long-lasting and easy to maintain. 
American-Standard offers you a complete line of school heat- 
ing equipment and plumbing fixtures. When you plan to buy 
-,.. either replacements or for a new building, ask your Heating 
and Plumbing Contractor about American-Standard products. 
He will help you choose those most suitable for your particular 
requirements. American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, P. O. Box 1226, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT—It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including Boilers, Warm Air 
Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fuels—Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures—Gas and Oil Burners—Heating Accessories—Bathtubs, 
Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim—and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, Schools, Ships, and Railroads. 
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Gloss Seal on Gym Floors 
Aids Fast Footwork 


Genuine phenolic resins are used in the processing of Gloss Seal, 

assuring thorough resilience of the playing surface. And in addition 

to providing a netpdie surface that yields to and facilitates fast foot- 

work and teamwork, Gloss Seal supplies a tough protective finish for 

gym floors. Resists heel burns, acids, alkalis, saielh soaps, water, fric- ai ‘ 

tion. And Gloss Seal won’t darken or lose its transparency! al 

bt rer BE bay 

Available in Several Surface and Penetration Types 2 
. to meet specific needs in classrooms, in corridors, and in places 

of exceptionally heavy traffic, as well as in the gymnasium. Approved 

by Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association. 


Before you refinish the floors in your school, have a talk with the 
nearby Finnell man! His knowledge i is broad and practic al, sharing as 
he does Finnell’s four decades of specialized experience in floor care. 
For consultation, free floor survey, or literature on Finnell Seals, Waxes, Cleansers, 


Maintenance Machines, and Accessories, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or 
Finnell System, Inc., 205 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL Ee | oe BRANCHES 


IN ALL 
Pioneer and Specialists i“ PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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remendous Saving” on painting when 


sch 
ool starts spraying one coat of 


NORTH BRANCH PUBLIC SCHOOL 


fe , suren 
NORTH BRANCH. MINNESOTA 


February 18, 1947 


The Glidden Company 
1902 East Hennepia Avenue 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota Attention’ Hr. Tolling® 


Gentlemen? 


We nave just completed the painting of our school pbuilding: 
we painted four gerade rooms and @ nell. This 
a4 and took all sumser- Your represent~ 
¢ using your Spray-Day-Lite 
e nave now completed 
a, the work 


int and the sprayer 

area painted by hand, 

of that required to do it 
ndous eaving 


the amount ° 

He also helped 

We applied only one coat ° 
ed very well. . 


' We are exceptionally we . : 

P service given us, and we neartily recommend this service to 
Now mene ose y other echools who might be contemplating a painting prograa- 
Avs . ; ‘ hae fl? 


>BRUSH-DAY-LITE= rows trol 


yere ey dl a yyy VAY 
all of the established 4 1 0 ) 
edvontage* of famovs ° “ 
GLIDDEN spray-DAY-LiTE Orwoll 
ore now offered yo" in of Schools 
grusH-DAY-LITE, espe- 
cially formulated for brush 
application. 
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SSPRAY-DAY-LITE- 
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6 reasons schools everywhere find GLIDDEN 


SPRAY-DAY-LITE best fo 


r interior painting... 


] SPRAY-DAY-LITE gives conventional two-coat 4 Its intense white does not yellow with age (also 


results in only one coat. 


available in 10 attractive colors.) 


? Increases lighting efficiency by giving maximum 5 Durable, egg shell finish eliminates eye-straining 


light reflection and diffusion. 


glare— washes like tile. 


3 Provides smooth, solid covering over grimy, dirty 6 Sprayed or brushed, it does not sag or run; pro- 


and badly discolored surfaces of almost any type. 


FREE! A practical guide 


to “Sight Perfection” in schools 
by Glidden Color Authorities 


Tells and shows how to follow scien- 
tific color planning in painting school 
interiors to improve lighting and ease 
eyestrain. Send coupon at right for this valuable free book 





need in this book, the Glidden Color Studio will design 
color plans tailored to your particular needs —without 


rT 
| 
| 
| 
| 
today. If you fail to find all the practical guidance you 
| 
charge. 

| 


fitrautsur 
Tecewuken in Teale 
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duces little fog or mist when sprayed. 


HERE'S A COUPON ‘7 will 


pay you 70 mail TODAY! 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
Dept. L-5, 11001 Madison Ave,., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


[_] You may send your SPRAY-DAY-LITE Color Chart showing 
the 10 attractive shades and suggested color combinations. 


[J You may send your new book, “Sight Perfection,” which illus- 
trates and explains the scientific use of color in school painting. 


] You may have your representative call and demonstrate SPRAY- 
DAY-LITE in our premises without obligation on our part. 
4. 
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You can hit it — day after day — if you 
use Wyandotte Cleaners! They never 
fail to give quick, thorough and safe 
performance on any kind of mainte- 
nance cleaning job. 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT — An all-around 
cleaner for any surface on which water can 
be used — floors, walls, porcelain. Rinses 
freely, leaving no film to gather dirt. 





WYANDOTTE F-100*— An all-soluble 
cleaner for floors and painted areas. Ex- 
cellent for dewaxing floors. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN « SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 





an easy mark 


WYANDOTTE PAYDET— A paste cleaner for 
porcelain, metal and paint. 


WYANDOTTE STERI-CHLOR*—F or deodor- 


izing after cleaning. Use as either rinse 
or spray. 


WYANDOTTE WAX—Easy to apply, beauti- 


ful, safe to walk on, easy to clean. 


Let your Wyandotte Representative 
tell you more about these Wyandotte 
Products. The benefit of his training 
and experience — backed by Wyan- 
dotte research—is yours for the asking. 


* Registered trade-mark 





yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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9 But in the next moment . . . your 


7 


responsibilities begin! 


For as soon as children board 


— 


-4— —_- 


any one of your school buses, 
their safety is your responsibility. 


That’s why it’s so important for you to see that your 
buses assure a safe ride at all times. Make certain they 
don’t skid when roads are wet or icy. Be positive that 
lack of traction won’t make them stall at railroad 
crossings and dangerous intersections. 


The way to prevent these hazards is to prevent wheel- 
spin. You can do so by having each of your buses 
equipped with a NoSPIN Differential . . . proved in 
more than 100,000 installations. 


eters 


Approve? 


rAavcsksreabt 


SPECIALIZED EQUIPMENT FOR PLUS PERFORMANCE 


A ene serpents 
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This famous automatic-locking differential gives 
full driving power to both rear wheels. When 
one wheel loses some traction, the remaining 
traction—plus all that of the opposite wheel—is 
available to move the bus. Both wheels must 
rotate when power is applied! 


So check into the safety advantages of the NoSPIN 
Differential. Call your truck dealer or local Truckstell 
distributor. Or write The Truckstell’ Company, 1274 
Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


FREE | Send for your free copy of this fully illus- 
: trated 4-page folder, together with copies 
‘of unsolicited testimonial letters from 


— te school bus operators. Tells you about all 
— a the advantages of the NoSPIN Differential. 
by x 
| 
The Truckstell Company, Dept. NS-5 | 
1274 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Yes ... I’m interested in the safety advantages of the NoSPIN 
Differential. Please send free descriptive literature, copies of 1 
testimonial letters, and name of my nearest Truckstell distributor. i 
i 
NAME heeaneeatecatecapavensitecesscngapesiabapes ° te ore - | 
.w Hy 
ws i 
ADDRESS....... bai taet ib grec aladis octal \ 
Ca ! 
CITY.. OAR ZONE STATE J 
; —_—— —s eee eee 
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TABLET ARM CHAIR S 817 TA 























e Light-weight, welded tubular steel frame e Tablet arm of ample size e Durably 


finished wood parts rigidly attached to frame e Book rack under seat optional 


The flexibility which keynotes all 
Heywood-Wakefield school furni- 
ture is especially evident in this tab- 
let arm chair. It is light, easy to move 
about the room, yet properly de- 
signed for comfort and has ample 
working surface. The curved leg 
braces illustrated give ample leg 
room even in closely spaced group- 
ings. Write today for our new illus- 
trated booklet showing other avail- 
able pieces. Heywood-Wakefield 
School Furniture Division, 666 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Geigécg DUPLICATORS cnc SUPPLIES? 


... you can depend on HEYER* for everything! 


et 


saa oe 


gia 
(ATIKAGAAPE 
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‘ No matter if you use Stencil, Gelatin or Spirit machines, you can get 


< 


higher quality for all under one recognized name. Heyer has made 
it their business to produce a complete and integrated line of 
supplies for every type and every make duplicator. Regardless 

of make or model, you'll find Heyer supplies consistently 
produce better quality work because Heyer Products are 
backed by almost half-a-century of experience, constant 

research and refinement. Ask your dealer for full 

information about Heyer Duplicators and Supplies. 


Sold by better School Supplies Dealers Everywhere 


‘ 
‘ 
’ 
' 
. 
. 
; 
' 
t 


ee ee er ee 


prea 


~ « 4 Pe é 
HEKTOGRAPH SS This is the famous’ 


LETTERGRAPH model C made by 
Heyer to give you the greatest efficiency, 


| dependability and economy in Stencil Duplicating. 


ee oe 


Higher quality and dependability are the reasons for continu- 
ally increased preference for Heyer Duplicator Products. Heyer 


supplies are available for all duplicating processes —Stencil, 


EEE 


Gelatin (Hektograph) and Spirit. Let your dealer explain the 
completeness of the Heyer line. Next time you order Duplica- 


tors or Supplies think of Heyer—the line that has everything! 





FE ne ie ame 


, 


THE HEYER* CORPORATION 
903 West Jackson Bivd. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Johns-Manville Acoustical Materials can be combined 
with J-M Walls and Floors for UNIT CONSTRUCTION 


Using these J-M products together in a system of 
Unit Construction, you can provide your interiors 
with such important advantages as structural flex- 
ibility to meet changing needs . . . greater archi- 
tectural beauty . . . increased comfort. 


J-M Unit Construction com- 
bines demountable Acoustical 
Ceilings, movable Transite Walls, 
and resilient Asphalt Tile Floors 
—in other words, the complete in- 
terior, under one specification, one 
manufacturer’s responsibility. 


J-M Movable Write for colorful brochure, “J-M J-M Asphalt 
Transite Walls Unit Construction.” Tile Floors 








-- - for Laboratories 


J-M FIBRACOUSTIC UNITS— inexpensi 
light in weight. Available in several s 
and colors. 
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... for Factory Areas 


.@) Johns-Manville undivided responsibility solves it better 





““J-M acoustical materials installed by Johns-Manville."’ 
That’s the undivided responsibility—the all-inclusive service 
Johns-Manville gives your acoustical project . . . large 
or small... simple or complex. 


There’s a Johns-Manville acoustical material to give you the 
best in sound control, no matter what the type of interior, whether 
it’s a school or a hospital, an office or a restaurant, a large audi- 
torium or a noisy factory. 

To assure you the maximum in noise-quieting and sound con- 
trol, Johns-Manville not only provides the correct acoustical 
material for each specific condition, but follows through by 
installing the material properly. 

J-M construction crews are trained in the correct methods of 
application, assuring you the greatest possible benefit. 

That’s what we mean by undivided responsibility for the com- 
plete job. It’s one of many reasons you can re/y on Johns-Manville 
for effective sound control. For the complete story that tells how 
to “put a ceiling on noise,” write for brochure, ““Sound Control.” 
Johns-Manville, Box 290, New York 16, N. Y. 


Johns-Manville Sam 


>»x pens! J-M FIBRETONE UNITS—made from se- 
eral si lected pine fibers. Have round perforations. 
Paintable, attractive, low in cost. 











J-M SANACOUSTIC UNITS — attractive, 
demountable, easy to clean. Perforated 
enameled steel panels, containing sound- | 
absorbing element. Patented J-M construc- 
tion system permits interchangeability o 
units with flush-type fluorescent lightin 


we 






J-M TRANSITE PANELS—partic 
sistant to moisture and fire. 
perforated asbestos-cement fi 
up with sound-absorbing el 








AND PROMPT ff 
DELIVERY, TOO! @ 
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Automatic feed, hand-operated 

Mimeograph brand duplicators 
MODEL 91—takes pride in its work 

results you're proud of. Clear, easy-reading copies 


MODEL 90—popular efficiency popular price 
Quick, economical duplication forthe smaller school, 
the growing business, branch offices everywhere. solve paper work problems at low cost 





Easier on the Eyes— 
. J ves 
Better Duplicated Copies e brand 4 eee fer, . Mu : 
e Cator with . nee e > 
° he distin °°" +: - 
Major improvement in stencil duplicating—that's the new . Maveas lesma walbute °9raph n4 
. ye , ; : . " call ‘ ~ 
high-visibility cushion sheet for use with Mimeotype (blue) bd [7 Send ; 
m . 
4 i e More information > 
° ssn on Model. . 
Peers ew 00 (iti‘(sll OS . 
° ORGANIZATION ee . 
e i nd ee, CU Rte me 
“me j- "Gin. | —  ***snmss, . 
oo SR Cee * 
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stencil sheets. 
Easier to type stencil and proofread, easier, quicker 


corrections—high visibility. 
High-quality copy, sharp letter outlines, blacker repro- 


olam lactate Mel) litxeiie)s 


CHICAGO 





* 
<>» The Mimeogra 
SSA 
E- } 1S MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
{ MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office. 
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™ Bend High School, he served successively as high school 


ed 


LOOKING FORWARD 











Donald DuShane tomed to following the easier way of perpetual com- 
promise. Loyalty to principle, regardless of personal 


ONALD DuSHANE, the white-plumed knight consequences, burned in Donald DuShane with a white 


of public education and sturdy champion of more _ heat. 
equal educational opportunity for children and better Having decided that teaching could not be improved 


economic, professional and social conditions for teachers, without protection for teachers in their civil rights and 
died suddenly in Washington, D. C., on March 11 at the against reprisals by political or pressure groups, Donald 
age of 61. He had been since 1941 executive secretary DuShane threw himself wholeheartedly into the fight 
of the National Commission for the Defense of De- for teacher tenure. He became chairman of the N.E.A. 
mocracy Through Education, a division of the National tenure committee in 1934 and did so outstanding a job 
Education Association. that the teachers elected him president of the National 
His entire professional life, spanning forty-one years, Education Association in 1940. He was primarily re- 
since graduation from Hanover College in 1906, was sponsible for teacher tenure in Indiana and influenced 
devoted unselfishly to the improvement of democracy its acceptance in many other states. 
through education. Beginning as teacher in the South Having watched the attempts of special interest groups 
to whittle down educational opportunity during the 
depression, he became convinced that three things were 
necessary: better understanding by the people of the 
social value of education through constant interpretation, 
cooperation of the public schools with pressure groups 
through education and the need for bringing pitiless 
and continued publicity. to bear upon all situations in 
which politics or reaction of any type interfered with 
the opportunity of the children or the freedom of teach- 


9principal at Shelbyville, Illinois, and as superintendent 
‘in the Madison, Clinton and Columbus (Indiana) 
public schools until 1941. Never content merely to do 
the job for which he was paid, he early practiced the 
thesis that every educator owes much of his time and 
energy beyond his regular job to the advancement of 
democracy. Were this concept of fearless, dynamic and 
unselfish leadership and vision displayed by every mem- 
ber of the teaching profession, not only would public _ ing. 
education today be much improved but adequacy of As a result of his persuasions, the National Commis- 
support would never be a serious problem. sion for the Defense of Democracy Through Education 
Early in his career, Donald DuShane discovered that was organized at the Boston summer meeting of 1941. 
the first need for improvement of public schools was The new commission unanimously elected him execu- 
the development of better teachers. Improved teaching _ tive secretary. He took over this new job with the same 
depended upon better education, more democratic work- intensity and singleness of purpose displayed in his 
ing conditions within organization, freedom of learning _ earlier ,efforts for the improvement of public education. 
and of teaching and improvement of the teachers’ civic, Neither threats nor pressures prevailed against him. He 
economic and professional condition. He also believed held cnly one theory of operation: if a condition was 
that. democratic assumptions were farcical unless there wrong, it must at once be corrected through sensible 
also existed equality of educational opportunity for all educational methods which consisted of continuing 
children. public presentation of facts, a strong drive to create a 
For Donald DuShane, to believe was to act. If an supporting public opinion and to produce civic action 


idea was right in principle, he never questioned possible in the matter. 
personal disutilities that might result from its active Whenever teachers or superintendents appealed to the 


promulgation. Personal popularity or what “the boys N.E.A. for help in maintaining the integrity of public 
thought” never bothered him. There wasn’t an inch education, he responded quickly. His fearlessness and 
of compromise in his character. This fact frequently bulldog persistence inspired others with confidence. As 
annoyed colleagues and board members more accus- a result, many teachers were saved from unjust dismissal 
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and organizational reprisals. Unworthy superintendents 
were held to an accounting. Probably the most out- 
standing of many achievements was the commission in- 
quiry which resulted in the dismissal of Supt. William 
Johnson from the Chicago public schools and the current 
civic attempt to separate public education from the Cook 
County political machine. 

At Atlantic City he discussed plans to maintain the 
principle and fact of undivided school support and the 
nonsectarian character of the public schools, despite 
strong authoritarian religious pressures. His untimely 
death is a great loss to public education and to the cause 
of democracy. 


Admissions Taxes 


PONSORS of the movement.to have federal amuse- 

ment taxes removed from all school athletic con- 
tests, theatrical performances and other revenue produc- 
ing activities might do well to study the background of 
this federal policy before spending time and money 
fruitlessly. 

When the federal government decided to collect the 
admissions taxes on big-time university football back in 
the 30’s, the institutions involved objected violently and 
their best institutional legal talent was used to plead 
the cause of exemptions. Despite all of this brilliant 
legal effort, the test case of Allen, Collector of Internal 
Revenue, vs. the Regents of the University System of 
Georgia reached the Supreme Court and was decided 
in favor of the federal government during the October 
term, 1937. 

Mr. Justice Roberts rendered the majority decision 
and his argument, in part, follows: 

“Question ‘a’ has been resolved as being in fact a 
question as to whether ‘by electing to support a govern- 
mental activity through the conduct of a business com- 
parable in all essentials to those usually conducted by 
private owners, a state may withdraw the business from 
the field of federal taxation.’ . . . 

“The important fact is that the state, in order to raise 
funds for public purposes, has embarked in a business 
having the incidents of similar enterprises usually 
prosecuted for private gain. If it be conceded that the 
education of its prospective citizens is an essential gov- 
ernment function of Georgia, as necessary to the pres- 
ervation of the state as is the maintenance of its execu- 
tive, legislative and judicial branches, it does not follow 
that if the state elects to provide the funds for any of 
these purposes by conducting a business, the application 
of the avails in aid of necessary governmental functions 
withdraws the business from the field of general taxa- 
tion. 

“. . » however essential a system of public education 
to the existence of the state, the conduct of exhibitions 
for admissions paid by the public is not such a function 
of state government as to be free from the burden of a 
nondiscriminatory tax laid on all admission to public 
exhibitions for which an admission fee is charged.” 

Careful reading of the arguments submitted in this 


case and of the conclusions of the United States Supreme 
Court indicates no reason why the Congress should now 
enact legislation exempting educational revenue-pro- 
ducing enterprises from federal taxation when they 
enter the business field through commercial amusements. 


Frank A. Jensen 


LLINOIS lost one of its outstanding educators and 

The Nation’s ScHoots one of its most loyal staff 
members in the sudden and unexpected death of Dr. 
Frank A. Jensen on March 31. He was just completing 
his twelfth year as executive of the LaSalle-Peru Town- 
ship secondary schools and his forty-first as superin- 
tendent. 

Frank A. Jensen was born Feb. 16, 1879, and was 
graduated from high school at Pentwater, Michigan, 
in 1898. He volunteered immediately for service in the 
Spanish-American War and spent two years in the 
army, chiefly at Tampa, Florida. After two years as 
a rural school teacher he entered Michigan State Normal 
College in 1902 and was graduated four years later. He 
completed the doctorate at the University of Michigan 
in 1928. 

After superintendencies at Kalkaska, Hart and Benton 
Harbor, Michigan, in 1923 he went to Rockford, Illinois, 
which had a reputation for good schools but short terms 
for superintendents. In 1935 he accepted the super- 
intendency of the LaSalle-Peru Township High School 
and Junior College, remaining there until his death. 

Dr. Jensen believed strongly that public education 
must be dynamic to improve our democratic living. 
Always receptive to new ideas, creative in his own right 
and single-minded in his devotion to the improvement 
of public education, he foresaw the need for the exten- 
sion of secondary education at the community level 
through the fourteenth year. He was behind every 
movement for the improvement of the total state educa- 
tional program and particularly for the separation of the 
state education authority from partisan politics. 

In his opinion the success of any school system de- 
pended upon the quality of teaching. Most of his time 
was devoted to the selection of capable teachers and the 
creation of organizational conditions under which they 
might work to best advantage. Democratic by nature, 
he was constantly improving procedures whereby ad- 
ministration might become more truly an agency for 
the improvement of teaching. 

His outside interests were'in the field of textbooks, 
teachers’ salary schedules, improvement in the superin- 
tendency and educational journalism. He became a 
member of The Nation’s Scuoots editorial staff shortly 
after its inception and for the last fifteen years has 
served on the editorial board. Good teaching was his 
passion and public education, his religion. 


Avs Uoiter 
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Education J/s a State Function 


ARTHUR B. 


N EXPRESSING the official op- 
position of the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy to the proposed Austin- 
Mahoney antiracial and religious dis- 
crimination bill affecting New 
York’s public institutions of ad- 
vanced learning, Coadjutor Arch- 
bishop J. Francis A. McIntyre at a 
communion breakfast on March 2 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania made a 
declaration of belief by stating that: 
“The bill states that education is 
the function of the state. Education 
is not the function of the state. Edu- 
cation is a function of the parent. If 
the statement that education is a 
function of the state is written into 
the law, it will permit future en- 
croachments on the parental func- 
tion of education. That is what we 
mean by the infiltration of Commu- 
nistic ideas. The bill is framed after 
a Communistic pattern which would 
be detrimental to future genera- 
tions.” 

After the red herring word “Com- 
munistic” has been eliminated, obvi- 
ously used to create an emotional 
set on the part of his audience, the 
substance of this statement represents 
beliefs at great variance with Ameri- 
can legal theory and practice that 
have progressively evolved since early 
Colonial days. 

The archbishop’s principal thesis 
is that “education is a function of 
the parent.” Since the theory and 
practice of American democracy are 
based on the belief that all powers 
reside inherently in the people and 
are only specifically delegated to the 
government, the archbishop’s state- 
ment is partially correct, although he 
ignores the historical development of 
this principle. 


Delegation to State 


Like so many other popular 
powers, the education function has 
been progressively delegated by the 
parent to the state. Since the first 
legal recognition of the state control 
over education as expressed in the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony acts of 
1642 and 1647, the delegation of 
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power over education to the states 
has been greatly extended until to- 
day it is questionable whether any 
court in the land would hold that 
education is not a true state function. 

The delegation of power over edu- 
cation by parents to the state was 
first made by granting to the several 
state legislatures through constitu- 
tional provisions the authority to es- 
tablish and maintain general systems 
of public education to serve the needs 
of our democracy. Every state has 
progressively made such provision 
and the legislative power to provide 
and to maintain the schools has been 
upheld in every state supreme court, 
and also on numerous occasions by 
the United States Supreme Court. 

Public schools are considered essen- 
tial to the preservation and improve- 
ment of our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. They have gradually taken 
on the fundamental characteristics of 
the American state, becoming non- 
partisan, impartial, classless and non- 
sectarian. They have formed a 
means not only of furnishing each 
individual with an opportunity for 
education in accord with inborn ca- 
pacity but also of providing a cen- 
tral, unifying cultural core for the 
transmission of the common and 
essential principles of American life. 
Thus, the American public school 
has become the chief instrument for 
American democracy and now min- 
isters to 90 per cent of the total 
school population. 

The extension of its psogram and 
its general enlargement since 1840 
have been progressively approved by 
the people until the best description 
of it now would probably be as fol- 
lows: education is a function of the 
individual states through specific 
delegation of powers by the parents 
to the state through constitutional 
mandate, legislative statutory enac- 
ments, review by the courts and con- 
tinued approval by the parents. 

The democratic pattern of living 
provides for conformity in certain 
areas with a wide opportunity for 
dissent within the broader perimeter 


of our total culture. Dissent is the 
essence of democracy. 

Thus, while the people of the sev- 
eral states provide cooperatively for 
a system of public schools open to 
the children of all the people, the 
law also makes it possible for parents 
who desire educations for their chil- 
dren different from those offered by 
the people’s schools to dissent and to 
maintain their own schools. The 
right to protest and to support that 
protest at their own expense appears 
to be attractive to many parents. 

The nonpublic school is a concrete 
expression of this inherent demo- 
cratic right of protest. These protests 
may be economic, sectarian or social 
in nature. The majority of nonpub- 
lic school attendance is in sectarian 
controlled and operated elementary, 
secondary and advanced schools. 


Must Maintain Independence 


Their fundamental protest is 
against the secular character of the 
public schools made necessary by the 
secular nature of our democratic 
state, wisely established by the first 
amendment of our Bill of Rights 
which separated ecclesiastical from 
secular authority. Because of this 
fact the church schools can never be- 
come partners of the American state 
but, like all other nonpublic schools, 
must maintain their independent 
protest character to justify them- 
selves. 

This right of minorities to protest 
against the people’s schools as oper- 
ated through the authority of the 
state should be perpetually main- 
tained as a basic right. Education 
should never be permitted to become 
a complete state monopoly at either 
child or adult level. 

Within these sensible limits educa- 
tion in the United States is a func- 
tion of the several states and a close 
partnership between the people and 
the state. 

Chiefly as a result of the opposition 
of the New York State Catholic Wel- 
fare Board and Archbishop Mcln- 
tyre’s opposition the Fair Education 
Practices Bill, or the Austin-Mahoney 
Bill, died in committee. 














More attention to the individual child brought many benefits. 


Effects of Smaller Classes 


Experiment in reducing class size causes improvement in 


EVERAL months prior to the 

spring election to raise the local 
school tax levy in 1944, Frank J. 
Manley, assistant superintendent of 
the public schools of Flint, Mich., 
and director of the Mott Founda- 
tion, suggested that one of the 28 
elementary schools be selected as a 
demonstration center to show both 
the public and the school staff what 
improvements could be effected if 
classes were considerably reduced in 
size and more attention was directed 
to the individual needs of the chil- 
dren. 


Accordingly, the Mott Foundation 
agreed to provide funds for the sal- 
aries of two additional teachers, an 
increase from a half time to a full 
time school clerk and whatever spe- 
cial supplies, books or equipment the 
The ad- 
dition of two teachers to the staff 
reduced the pupil-teacher ratio from 
37 to 30. 


teachers deemed necessary. 


A plan of action was made co- 
operatively by the teachers of Martin 
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Achievement 
Attendance 
Pupil Behavior 


Teacher Morale 


School (the school chosen), by the 
principal and by the supervisory staff. 
Space does not permit a description 
of the details of the plan except to 
state that the Martin staff carefully 
outlined a program of testing, of 
reading improvement, better growth 
in social and emotional areas, in- 
creased facilities for physical and 
dental health, reduction in the num- 
ber of maladjusted children and a 
more thorough follow-up of school 
attendance on the part of pupils. 





LAWRENCE D. LUNDBERG 
Assistant Superintendent, Flint Public 
Schools, Flint, Mich. 


All phases of this plan have not 
yet been fully realized but sufficient 
knowledge about each has been 
brought to light to point consistently 
to a general improvement in school 
work, professional morale and in 
pupil-teacher and teacher-parent rela- 
tionships. A general summary of re- 
sults and observations to date is out- 
lined as follows. 

1. Improvement in Educational 
Achievement. The original plan of 
testing included the fields of reading, 
arithmetic, spelling and penmanship. 
The present description will be lim- 
ited to a few high spots of the read- 
ing phase. 

The demonstration was not in the 
nature of a controlled experiment 
and the effects of smaller classes and 
better school facilities could only be 
compared to the past record of Mar- 
tin School under conditions similar 
to those of the other elementary 
schools in the city. 

In general school achievement as 
measured by the Stanford Achieve- 
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ment Tests administered throughout 
the city to 4B and 6A grades, the 
Martin School’s rank among the 28 
elementary schools had averaged 
twenty-fourth during the five years 
(1939 to 1944) prior to the demon- 
stration. During the first year of the 
demonstration the rank of Martin 
School rose to sixteenth place and 
the following year to fifteenth. On 
one occasion, the 6A grade at Martin 
jumped to sixth place and on another 
to a tie for first place. 

When the growth of identical 
pupils from the 4B to the 6A grade 
was measured, it was found that the 
group, a year after the beginning of 
the demonstration, attained an aver- 
age gain equivalent to twenty-eight 
months compared to twenty-three 
months experienced by the class of 
the previous year. This gain repre- 
sents an improvement equal to an 
additional semester. 


What Results Showed 


At the close of the first year 
(March 1945) an analysis of the 
results of the Ingraham-Clark Read- 
ing Tests administered to all pupils 
from the 1A through the 6A grades 
(March 1944 and March 1945) 
showed an average progress equiv- 
alent to fourteen months within an 
actual interval of nine school months. 





Grades were higher and behavior improved. 


This growth was considerably in ex- 
cess of measured results obtained pre- 
viously at Martin School. 

In March 1946 similar tests showed 
that the same grades averaged the 
equivalent of 5.3 months above the 
national norms of the tests. An in- 
teresting point in this testing was 
the relatively better showing of the 





Statistics were carefully kept and studied during the experiment. 
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primary grade children, most of 
whom were in the Martin School for 
a proportionately larger part of their 
schooling during the time of the 
demonstration than were the fifth 
and sixth graders. 

The average gain in reading levels 
of identical children from the third 
and fourth grades in February 1944 
to the fifth and sixth grades in 
March 1946 was twenty-two months. 
The actual time period in school 
months was twenty-one. The gain 
was thus normal but significantly 
larger than that previously found at 
Martin School. 


Beginning Reading Studied 


Special attention was centered on 
the problem of beginning reading 
and its relationship to readiness and 
kindergarten-first grade articulation. 

Careful analysis of mental, social, 
emotional, family and health factors 
of each kindergarten child, together 
with results of a reading readiness 
test given later in the first grade, 
was made by the principal and the 
kindergarten and first grade teachers 
working together with the primary 
grade supervisor. First grade chil- 
dren were then classified on the basis 
of these factors so that individual and 
group needs could better be met. 


2! 











Effects of smaller classes were compared with past records. 


Of the two beginning first grade 
groups, the brighter developed read- 
ing skills as rapidly as the superior 
groups in other city schools and more 
rapidly than did the normal groups. 
The slower group followed a slower 
pace, spending a longer time in pre- 
reading experiences, oral language, 
speech correction and physical and 
emotional adjustments than do nor- 
mal first graders. During the first 
two years the individuals of this 
group were making adjustments of 
all kinds beyond the expectations of 
the teacher. One of the important 
factors in these adjustments seemed 
to be the careful explanation of the 
teacher’s plans given to the parents. 

The brighter group has continued 
to be an outstanding one for nearly 
three years and gives every indica- 
tion of increasing levels of develop- 
ment not only in the school subject: 
but in personal and emotional ad- 
justments. 

2. Improvement in Attendance. 
The percentage of attendance at 
Martin School for the two year pe- 
riod from 1942 to 1944 was 87.4. 
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During the two following years 
1944-46 the average percentage rose 
to 90.0. This increase of 2.6 per cent 
took place when the overall city ele- 
mentary grade attendance rose only 
1.5 per cent. Although this improve- 
ment was not large, it does mean 
that the additional efforts of the 
teachers resulted in an average of 14 
additional pupils in school attend- 
ance each day at Martin School. This 
was also a result of the extended pro- 
gram of health and dental inspec- 
tions and correction of defects car- 
ried out by the Mott Children’s 
Clinic and the family physician. 

The city attendance department 
also rendered more than the pro- 
rated service to Martin School. 

3. Behavior of Children and Mo- 
rale of Teachers. Any evaluation of 
the change in the behavior of the 
children at Martin School over this 
period would be relatively subjective 
but a definite program of study by 
the teachers in the field of social and 
personal needs of children and in 
child development and a close asso- 
ciation with visiting teachers, the 





child guidance staff and the Mott 
Children’s Health Clinic has brought 
a marked change in teacher attitudes 
toward the emotionally maladjusted 
child whose home atmosphere is 
inadequate. 

First, the teachers selected or nomi- 
nated the children whem they con- 
sidered problems and who stood in 
need of special help. Haggerty- 
Olson-Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedules were then used as a de- 
parture for careful individual study 
and diagnosis of these children. Re- 
ferrals were made to the child guid- 
ance center when such referrals were 
necessary. The director of the center 
took part in discussions and staff con- 
ferences with the teachers relative to 
these more serious cases. Others were 
followed through by the Martin staff. 

This program not only showed 
definite results as far as the chil- 
dren’s behavior was concerned but 
stimulated a professional concern in 
the teachers for the individual child 
as a person. This represented a 
highly effective type of professional 
training in service. 


Better Teaching Done 


One of the more striking observa- 
tions in the demonstration was the 
eagerness of the teachers to show 
what they could do under favorable 
teaching conditions. A greater po- 
tential of professional competence 
was demonstrated with the smaller 
classes by all the teachers at Martin 
than had ever been done before at 
this school. This conclusion has been 
drawn by the principal, the teachers 
themselves and members of the su- 
pervisory and administrative staffs 
who have made consistent observa- 
tions. This conclusion was made in 
the face of a somewhat larger teacher 
turnover since February 1944 than 
was anticipated. 

The experiment is, of course, not a 
controlled one, but we in Flint feel 
that the evidence that is still accumu- 
lating has demonstrated to teachers 
and parents alike that the elementary 
school will do a better job with 
smaller classes and that smaller 
classes must be the rule if the impor- 
tant social, emotional, academic and 
physical needs of school children are 
to be met adequately. 
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The Continuous Textbook 


OOPERATION of principals, 

supervisors and teachers may be 
sought in taking a textbook inven- 
tory of almost any school system and, 
once that inventory is obtained, it 
can be kept up to date by an an- 
nual check. No one person or small 
group needs attempt the task; it is 
a job for the entire staff and invites 
even pupil participation. 

First, an inventory sheet which 
can be easily duplicated in quantities 
should be designed for the use of 
each person participating. The sheet 
should carry the name of the system 
at the top with the name of the 
school, the teacher, the department, 
the number of the room and grade 
and the date below. 


The Inventory Sheet 


In the elementary school it is prob- 
ably best to have the inventory taken 
by classrooms; in the © secondary 
school it may be done best by de- 
partments with department heads 
collecting and arranging the infor- 
mation. The inventory sheet should 
be marked off in columns as follows: 
title of book, author, publisher, copy- 
right date, number in good condition, 
number in fair condition, number 
needing repair, number to be dis- 
carded, total number usable, number 
needed for next year and total num. 
ber to be ordered. 

One or more of these inventory 
sheets, together with directions for 
using them, should be supplied each 
teacher. I have found it practical 
to number each column on the in- 
ventory sheet and to write a short 
paragraph of instructions for the set- 
ting down of infcrmation in that 
column. Sheets and directions can be 
distributed by the principal at a 
meeting with teachers. Questions 
can be asked and answered at that 
time. 

In the elementary school each class- 
room teacher should list her books 
under subject headings in a given 
order as explained on the direction 
sheet. This will facilitate the later 
tabulation of information in the 
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principal’s office and the central of- 
fice. 

The inventory sheets should be 
filled out early in the spring each 
year and should be destroyed after 
book orders have been determined 
and after the information on the 
sheets has been recorded in a card 
catalog. 

The card catalog system is the con- 
tinuous and permanent part of the 
textbook inventory. There should 
be a master file of cards arranged 
alphabetically by titles, each carrying 
in addition to the title the author’s 
name, the company’s name, the copy- 
right date, the subject and the schools, 
enough space being allowed for in- 
serting the names of schools where 
the book is in use. It is not neces- 
sary to give quantities or other spe- 
cific information on this card since it 
is used largely to locate cards in the 
other files. 


Other Files Desirable, Too 


It is also desirable to have a sub- 
ject file, a company file and a school 
file. If it is impossible to set up the 
entire inventory system in one proc- 
ess, however, one file might be started 
each year, beginning with the subject 
card file, which can be used for the 
master file if desired. I myself like 
the title card system for the master 
file because it facilitates locating in- 
formation concerning any book. It 
also lends. itself easily to: cross refer- 
ence. 

The subject card, as we are using 
it in Haverhill, like all others in our 
catalog, measures 3 by 5 inches. The 


subject is given at the top; below 
appear the title of the book, the 
names of the author and publisher 
and the copyright date. If any book 
has more than one copyright date, 
separate cards are used to indicate 
this difference. Under each subject, 
the cards are arranged alphabetically 
according to titles. The subject card 
is also marked off into columns 
headed: school, grade, number pur- 
chased, number good, number fair, 
total usable, number rebound, num- 
ber discarded and the date. For each 
entry of school and grade, several 
horizontal spaces should be left for 
as many annual entries as are desired. 


Values of Textbook Inventory 


The textbook inventory, while it 
does not compare with textbook se- 
lection as a valuable participatory 
and democratic process, is worth- 
while in many ways. 

1. It gives the administrator the 
information he needs in planning his 
textbook budget. 

2. It guarantees a better textbook 
situation for pupils by eliminating 
waste and inefficiency and thereby 
providing more and better textbooks. 

3. It keeps the teacher conscious 
of the textbook as an educational de- 
vice and focuses attention on the 
care and condition of books. 

4. It tends to bring about added 
use of effective textbooks and a dis- 
carding of those which are out- 


-moded. 


5. It is effective in revealing defi- 
ciencies and needs as well as unfair- 
ness in textbook distribution. 

6. It makes possible the arousing 
of public interest by providing in- 
formation as to textbook needs, 
number of usable textbooks per pu- 
pil, average age of textbooks, num- 
ber of years they last, number of 
different texts in any subject. 

There should be no secrecy about 
the central textbook inventory. Each 
principal, supervisor and teacher has 
the right to know what textbooks 
are available and where they are lo- 
acted. 
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Separation of Church and State 
Must Be Maintained 


N OMINOUS note is heard to- 
day in the steadily mounting 
pressure to obtain public approval 
and support for the teaching of sec- 
tarian religion. Preliminary skir- 
mishes, such as the demand for Bible 
reading in the public schools and 
“released time” for outside instruc- 
tion in religion, have already been 
under way for some time. 

Certain initial successes in obtain- 
ing direct financial aid have already 
been scored: free bus service, free 
textbooks and school lunches. All 
this, however, is trivial in comparison 
with the larger purpose of having 
private schools recognized as of 
equal rank with public schools and 
entitled to a proportionate share of 
the public funds. 


Strategy in S. 2499 


The latest strategy in this cam- 
paign is to operate through federal 
legislation. The Senate bill S. 2499, 
which was introduced last June 
under the sponsorship of Senators 
Murray, Morse and Pepper, is a case 
in point. Its announced purpose is 
to promote equality of educational 
opportunity but it provides that this 
aid is to be extended to all “non- 
profit, tax exempt schools” which 
measure up to appropriate conven- 
tional standards and that, if the Con- 
stitution or the statutory regulations 
of any given state should forbid the 
appropriation of public money to 
either denominational or private sec- 
ular schools, the federal authority in 
Washington is to pay out the money 
directly to the schools concerned, 
thus overriding any state and com 
munity feelings on the matter. 

This double barreled attack upon 
the separation of Church and State 
and the tradition of community con- 
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trol over education, two of the basic 
features of our democracy, is not to 
be taken lightly. 

The pressure group behind this 
kind of legislation is too obvious to 
be mistaken. Our private secular 
schools, although equal beneficiaries 
of the program, have made no notice- 
able efforts to obtain public funds. 
The Protestant parochial schools, 
whose owners might be conceived as 
forming a pressure group for such 
an end, have a combined enrollment 
of less than 276,000 and this enroll- 
ment is divided among 31 different 
Protestant bodies." They have shown 
no disposition to combine for politi- 
cal ends nor is there any likelihood 
that they will. 

When one considers, by contrast, 
that there were 2,000,000 Catholic 
pupils in Roman Catholic parochial 
schools and that the Catholic hier- 
archy has pressed long and hard for 
public financial support, it becomes 
obvious that for all practical purposes 
S. 2499 could be called a measure to 
promote Catholic education by 
means of federal aid. 


Expenses Increasing 


This, at first thought, might not 
seem anything to be alarmed about. 
Nothing is more familiar in our 
tradition than the attempt of private 
interests to gain access to the federal 
money bag. It is becoming increas- 
ingly expensive for parochial educa- 
tion to compete with the widening 
course of public education. Hence, 
the clamor for public support. 

However, when we realize that the 


*MoehIman, C. H.: School and Church: 
The American Way, New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1944, pp. 68-79. This small volume 
is an important contribution to the topic un- 
der discussion. 


charges that our public schools have 
no morality and are cesspools of 
materialism and selfishness spring 
largely from a narrow religious point 
of view and that there is an ex- 
pressed conviction from this source 
that the spirit and general direction 
which have become operative in our 
public education are inferior to those 
of parochial education, the ominous 
note becomes clear: this maneuver 
for a sharing of public funds is a 
bid for a partnership with the State 
in educating its citizens. 


Meaning Is Clear 


It means giving strength equal to 
that given our free public school sys- 
tem to a program of indoctrination 
for a fixed way of life in which the 
freedoms of conscience, mind and 
speech are rigidly confined within 
the areas of papal pronouncements. 
The fact that such a proposal can 
sound plausible means that we have 
pretty much lost track of what our 
public education means in the de- 
velopment of democracy. 

The charge is made that “religion” 
is not taught in the public schools. 
It is high time that educators take 
thought. We need to inquire more 
closely into what is meant by the 
teaching of “religion” and whether 
“religion,” taught as a_ theological 
and authoritarian framework, is 
compatible with the democratic ideal. 
Sectarian religion was excluded from 
the schools on the same basis’ that 
religious authority was excluded 
from the State. Educational leaders 
must accept the responsibility for re- 
opening the whole question of this 
separation to reach its deeper mean 
ing. 

The separation of Church. and 
State did not become an issue for 
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democracy until the early settlers of 
America found themselves faced with 
the dilemma of maintaining a com- 
mon government over a diversity of 
creeds and denominations. Many of 
our early settlements were theocratic 
organizations that maintained the 
principle of freedom of conscience 
only to justify their own religious 
convictions, However, it came to be 
increasingly clear to them that the 
only safety for all of them lay in 
the principle of separation. The 
problem was solved on a practical 
rather than a theoretical basis. How 
was this separation to be accom- 
plished? What general authority 
over their lives was the government 
to be given and how was it to be 
kept from interfering with the 
authority of religious groups? 

This was achieved by setting up 
a clear distinction between the 
domains of the secular and the spirit- 
ual. It was agreed that the separate 
communities would cooperate in 
maintaining roads, policing, health, 
coinage, foreign relations, ordinary 
decency, but, with respect to beliefs, 
the government was to maintain an 
official neutrality. 


Religious Teaching Excluded 


When public education was set up 
as the responsibility of the State, this 
distinction was applied to it. This 
was fairly easy because public edu- 
cation at first was small in quantity 
and narrow in range (experts tell 
us that even as late as the 1880's we 
were still, in terms of per capita 
education, a nation of third graders), 
and its immediate concern was with 
the acquisition of information and 
skills. As a means of teaching democ- 
racy, schools could confine them- 
selves to a study of democratic polit- 
ical forms, to creating an apprecia- 
tion of our national history and to 
training pupils in general habits of 
thought and attitude which would 
help them fit into general com- 
munity life. The development of 
specifically religious aspects of char- 
acter and outlook on life was left to 
the home and the church. 

The fact that this solution to the 
conflict between creeds was an ex- 
pedient becomes apparent when we 
see that the separation of secular 
from spiritual matters is becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain. In 
government the control of the state 
has grown to embrace such problems 
as pacifism, polygamy, flag saluting, 
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Communism, unemployment and 
equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity, and we are constantly faced 
with the dilemma that the govern- 
ment cannot solve these problems 
without broadening the theoretical 
base upon which it operates. 

It must now decide upon matters 
which require for decision an over- 
all, consistent attitude such as in the 
past has been identified with reli- 
gious organizations. It must become 
conscious of itself as having an out- 
look of its own which is basically 
religious and which represents a dis- 
tinctive and competing way of life. 

In education the same overlapping 
of secular and spiritual has occurred. 
When, in educational programs, we 
encounter such problems as evolu- 
tion, the historical: treatment of the 
Reformation (or the Civil War), the 
range of scientific method and the 
pronouncements of modern _psy- 
chology regarding the nature of the 
mind or soul, we are faced with the 
fact that the honest presentation of 
this material time and again results 
in undermining the dogmas and 
metaphysical organizations of our 
various sects. It is these dogmas, 
however, in their various related 
forms which hitherto have given 
authority for decision in matters per- 
taining to morals and human rela- 
tions. As a result of the attempt to 
separate the secular and spiritual into 
watertight compartments, we have 
placed most of our practical and 
human concerns outside the frame- 
works of traditional religious organ- 
izations and we have left them there 
without providing a democratic 
framework of belief to organize 
them and give them meaning. 


Separation Must Be Maintained 


This absence of an alternative 
framework is the basis for the 
charges made against our schools 
that they are irreligious and without 
morality. And we are faced with 
the fact that unless we can articulate 
clearly the positive ideal that was 
implied in the separation of Church 
and State, we shall have no ammuni- 
tion against a militant church organ- 
ization proclaiming the necessity for 
a “spiritual” way of life. We must 
see that “separation” is actually just 
a euphemism for the supremacy of 
the democratic ideal. 

Democracy is a way of life or it 
is nothing at all. It is perhaps just 
as well that this was not clearly seen 


at the outset. If it had been, democ- 
racy might never have got under 
way. The concept of freedom of 
conscience was still pretty much the 
concept of the freedom of a variety 
of sects to impose their particular 
order upon the individual conscience 
and the freedom of an individual to 
move away from a given community 
if he could not fit himself into the 
variety of belief it represented. 

Gradually, as the power of creeds 
broke down and better means of 
communication brought commu- 
nities closer together, as scientific and 
industrial achievements increased the 
complexity of living and made in- 
dividuals more and more dependent 
on one another, the ideal emerged 
that through education the sym- 
pathies of individuals could be en- 
larged until all men could join 
hands in the creation of a commu- 
nity life rich and varied enough to 
allow for the maximum develop- 
ment of each. 


No Supernatural Sanctions Needed 


It was the belief that when individ- 
uals are freed of fixed patterns of 
behavior and are set in a relation- 
ship of sympathy to one another the 
resulting cultivation of common in- 
terests will then generate moral pat- 
terns for enhancing the dignity and 
vitality of living as naturally and 
empirically as cellophane comes out 
of our scientific procedures. We need 
no supernatural sources or sanctions 
for morality. Our common human- 
ity, when individuals are released 
from fears and ignorance, provides a 
sanction so powerful that all authori- 
tarian systems will give way be- 
fore it. 

Actually, our public schools have 
always served this ideal. The glory 
of “the little red schoolhouse” was 
its service in transforming members 
of our heterogeneous population in- 
to Americans, not by sticking to a 
narrow concept of “usefulness” but 
by fostering a distinctive human 
ideal. And it is the heavy responsi- 
bility of educators at the present 
time to make this distinctive ideal of 
democracy explicit in their programs, 
their philosophies and their actions. 

We must move forward toward 
the full expression of the meaning 
of democracy or backward to a bar 
baric past. The battle has begun. 
We must see the enactment of such 
a bill as S. 2499 for what it would 
be—a disaster of the first magnitude. 
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the door to 


educational cooperation 


FRANCIS J. 


DONOHUE 
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University of Detroit 


HE criterion of any proposed 
educational legislation should be 
its probable long range effect on 
education. There is little doubt but 
that S. 2499, if passed by Congress 
and if implemented by the necessary 
appropriations, would have the im- 
mediate effect of making more funds 
available for the improvement of 
public schools, particularly in certain 
areas where the people are now over- 
taxing themselves in an effort to 
provide even substandard schools. 
Two factors which, although of 
the greatest importance, seem to have 
received little consideration, even 
from the opponents of S. 2499, are 
the effect of the proposed subsidy 
upon the existing nonpublic schools, 
which enroll approximately 10 per 
cent of the children attending ele- 
mentary and high schools, and upon 
the relationships between the public 
and the nonpublic schools. 


Catholic School Enrollment Large 


Of the children attending nonpub- 
lic schools, 2,400,000 are in Catholic 
schools, most of which are parochial- 
ly supported by congregations whose 
members endure this burden in addi- 
tion to payment of school taxes to 
support the public school system. A 
high proportion of these parochial 
schools are economically marginal, 
ie. maximum effort on the part of 
the congregation is required to pay 
minimum operating expenses, even 
though the salaries of the Sisters who 
teach in them seldom exceed $400 
a year. Most of the Catholic parishes 
which do not maintain at least ele- 
mentary schools fail to do so only 
because of economic impossibility, 
and a serious increase in tax burden 
on the people might make it neces- 
sary to close many of the parochial 
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schools which are now in existence. 

This outcome, however desirable 
it may be to certain zealots for the 
public school, would be a blow to 
public school efficiency. It would 
throw into public school systems 
thousands of children for whom 
neither buildings nor trained teach- 
ers are or can presently be available 
and would, at the same time, remove 
the healthful stimulus now provided 
by the friendly competition for ex- 
cellence between the two school sys- 
tems. 

There has been much criticism of 
S. 2499 because it requires that non- 
instructional services shall be avail- 
able to children attending nonprofit, 
tax exempt schools. This requirement 
might represent federal interference 
with the state education function. It 
does seem somewhat in advance of 
the times, although it is in accord- 
ance with the strong trend in both 
public opinion and educational prac- 
tice which is indicated by increasing 
statutory decisions, all the way from 
the Louisiana free textbook decision 
of 1930 to the New Jersey bus trans- 
portation decision of several months 
ago. 

The provision with regard to non- 
instructional services is at present 
highly controversial, although, if the 
trend just referred to should con- 
tinue, there ought to be less and less 
controversy in future over service-to- 
the-pupil types of aid as opposed to 
the subsidization of the nonpublic 
schools’ instructional program. 

However, the bill would leave it 
pretty much to the individual state 
to determine which schools should 
be considered public. It would be 
entirely possible under the bill for 
a state legislature, unless prevented 
by state constitutional prohibitions, 









to include in the public education 
system many of the schools now 
privately supported, even parochial 
schools. So long as the individual 
state does not discriminate against 
such a school in its own appropria- 
tions, the federal funds would flow 
equally to that parochial school. 

This is the treatment to which 
most of the supporters of parochial 
schools, particularly the members of 
the Catholic Church, have believed 
the nonpublic schools to be entitled 
by right. For more than a decade, 
however, Catholic demands for state 
support of parochial schools have 
practically ceased, as informed Cath- 
olics came to the realization of two 
facts: (1) that there is almost no 
probability of Catholic schools re- 
ceiving financial aid from the states, 
but that many free pupil services will 
be provided if the school aid matter 
is not agitated and (2) that the in- 
structional control necessarily im- 
posed upon any school which accepts 
state funds would destroy the es- 
sential Catholic character of the 
school and leave little more than a 
public school with a_ half-hearted, 
out-of-school-hours__ religious _ pre- 
gram. 


May Reverse Their Position 


With higher federal taxes (and, in 
many cases, higher state taxes, too) 
reducing the ability of the Catholic 
population to support its parochial 
schools and with at the same time a 
great increase in the money available 
for education within the states, many 
Catholic leaders would be likely to 
abandon their previous position that 
“parochial schools are entitled to 
public support but would be foolish 
to accept it” and actively demand a 
share in the state and federal appro- 
priations. 

The divisive effect of such a situa- 
tion is obvious. It would be only a 
matter of days before we would see 
a revival of the “Godless public 
school ‘vs. un-American parochial 
school” type of debate, happily now 
dormant, and educational coopera- 
tion and intergroup understanding 
in this country would suffer a -set- 
back from which it would take dec- 
ades to recover. 

It took long enough to cure the 
bigotry of the 1890’s. Many of us 
have terrifying memories of the 
hooded hate groups of the 1920's. 
Dare we risk a revival of such hatred 
in these times? 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


























HE bill S. 2499 is the direct suc- 

cessor of various bills that have 
been considered in congressional 
committees for the equalization of 
educational opportunity throughout 
the United States by the subsidiza- 
tion of education within the several 
states in which limited resources 
have meant limited facilities, inade- 
quate salaries, discrimination against 
racial groups. 

It is realized increasingly that we 
are one country and that the nation 
as a whole pays the cost of low stand- 
ards anywhere. Southerners make 
their way into northern cities where 
their lower standards of education 
exact a price on their adopted com- 
munities. 

Disease, illiteracy and prejudice 
travel widely in a nation of migratory 
people, such as ours, and carry with 
them many social problems. Democ- 
racy rests on education and is im- 
periled by our present inequality of 
educational privilege. 


Previous Bills Tabled or Defeated 


In each previously proposed equal- 
ization bill, representatives of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council 
have appeared to oppose the bill, 
except on the council’s terms, i.e. 
the appropriations be made available 
alike to public and nonpublic, in- 
cluding parochial, schools. Because 
of this suggested basis, as well as 
the opposition of taxpayer groups, the 
bills have been tabled or defeated in 
Congress. 

On the state level, those who desire 
religion taught integrally with pub- 
lic education have used every pretext 
as an opening wedge to advance their 
views. There has been insistent pres- 
sure for the use of public funds for 
textbooks, transportation and even 
physical plants and teaching staffs 
for the parochial schools. Reversing 
its policy of relying on parochial 
schools to teach religion, the Catho- 
lic Church has joined forces with 
some Protestant churches and church- 
men in the clamor for the use of 
public school authority over the 
child for the so-called “released 
time” program. With this in dif- 
ferent degree have also come de- 
mands, often successful, for the use 
of school premises and funds for 
such purpose. 

Opponents of the released time 
program as well as opponents of the' 
use of public funds from state or 
city budgets for textbooks, teachers 
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would defeat the purposes 
of our free school system 


EDWIN WILSON 
Editor, The Humanist 


and transportation have objected 
that released time for religious edu- 
cation is a violation of the principle 
of the separation of Church and 
State and that it injects divisive sec- 
tarian antagonisms into the “melting 
pot” of our pluralistic democracy 
with accompanying discriminatory 
religious identification. They have 
also held that the time so used is 
needed for the goals of democratic 
secular education and that pupils 
who do not take the religious in- 
struction are provided an education 
inferior to that which they would 
otherwise have. 

S. 2499 catches up—many—of the 
demands on the state level and in- 
corporates them with the need for 
federal subsidy-in-oné omnibus bill 
that should be regarded as-the ulti- 
mate drivé of sectarianism on the 
principle of separation of Church 
and State: “Sums appropriated under 
the bill run into many millions of 
dollars, ultimately amounting to 
more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The former proposal of trustee- 
ships to administer federal funds in 
those states specifically prohibiting 
the use of state funds for sectarian 
institutions does not appear overtly, 
but the bill does have a provision 
for the “chartering” of nonpublic 
educational institutions, which 
amounts to the same thing. 

By using the phrase “nonpublic, 
tax exempt schools” in the author- 
ization clauses the door is opened 
to the use of the taxpayer’s dollar to 
provide all of the proposed services 
to sectarian religious institutions, in- 
cluding parochial schools. Note that 
here the opening wedge is a previous 
privilege granted by the State to 
Church organizations—the exemp- 
tion of their property from taxation. 


The professed aim-of-the-bill-is to 
make educational opportunities 
equally available to all American 
children regardless-of-race,; color“or 
creed—in itself a noble goal. It is 
my contention here that the bill as 
now designed is sure to defeat that 
aim; that it will discriminate against 
minority sects, against. children~ of 
parents who make no religious pro- 
fession and against. members of 
denominations which desire on prin- 
ciple to teach religion on their own 
time, premises and funds. 
Furthermore, I believe the bill 
would be unconstitutional and a vio- 
lation of the stipulation that Con- 
gress shall make no law concerning 
an institution of religion. The bill, 
as such, is a violation of the principle 
of separation of Church and State. 


Other Unfavorable Effects 


Moreover, it would encourage a 
competing system of publicly 
financed, state supported schools, 
lowering educational standards, en- 
couraging wasteful competition, lead- 
ing to the duplication of plant facil- 
ities or the pressure of taxpayers to 


force the children of minority groups 


to attend sectarian controlled non- 
public schools. 

Arvid J. Burke in “Defensible 
Spending for Public Schools” has 
pointed out that, although the use 
of state funds has been opposed on 
the grounds that it is a violation of 
separation of Church and State and 
is supported in some instances by 
taxpayer groups that erroneously 
think they see in the shifting of edu- 
cation to sectarian auspices a means 


*“Defensible Spending for Public Schools,” 
by Arvid J. Burke, director of studies, New 
York State Teachers Association, Columbia 
University Press, N. Y. 1943. 
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of lowering the cost of education, it 
is both against good democratic 
policy and against efficient financing. 

1. Public Policy. “To grant state aid to 
institutions organized on state, national and 
international bases would give these institu- 
tions more centralized control over education 
than the citizens in any American state have 
yet assumed. Institutions involved in inter- 
national politics and even controlled by citi- 
zens of a foreign nation could use their schools 
for propaganda purposes. Nations might even 
struggle for the control of international or- 
ganizations in order to gain control over edu- 
cation in the democratic state. By controlling 
education, institutions and groups organized 
for ends contrary to democratic principles 
would be better able to indoctrinate behavior 
inimical to citizenship in the democratic state. 
Such indoctrination need not be overt; organ- 
izational and environmental factors might even 
be more effective.” * 

2. Abandonment of the policy of publicly 
financing only one school system in a com- 
munity and enly one school system in a 
neighborhood with the citizens taxing them- 
selves to support as many school systems as 
there are religious denominations or other 
groups that want separate schools “will re- 
sult in increased school costs. Instead of 
financing only one school system .. . the 
public will be paying for as many systems 
as there are denominations and other organ 
ized groups wanting separate schools.” * 


The result from the point of view, 


of public school financing will be in- | 


efficiency and waste. Educational 
standards will be difficult to maintain 
under S. 2499 because the policy of 
direct democratic control over the 
nonpublic schools will be prevented 
by the measure, one of the terms of 
the demand for federal funds for 
nonpublic schools always being that 
the federal or state governments 
shall not control the details of cur; 
riculum or teaching. 


Administrative Problems Created 


Teachers and members of religious 
orders could turn over a portion of 
their salaries derived from _ public 
funds for other church activities. 
Public funds thus spent by private 
agencies would be impossible eco- 
nomically to administer. These are 
only some of the administrative prob- 
lems which would increase educa- 
tional costs and at the same time 
lower the quality of education. The 
public should think twice before it 
sluices public funds into private, 
sectarian channels, if for reason of 
economy alone. 

Several other considerations should 
make the appearance of S. 2499 the 
final overt step which will arouse 
Americans, including not only free- 


*"lbid., pp. 207, 208. 
"Tbid., p. 208. 
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thinkers, Protestants and Jews, but 
also the considerable potential num- 
ber of Catholics who have always 
appeared as anti-Clericalists when- 
ever the political ambitions of their 
clergy have jeopardized their fra- 
ternal relations with those of other 
religions and have led their spiritual 
leaders away from the methods of 
Christ into the devices of Caesar. 

The framework of tolerance in 
America, a land of many and diverse 
faiths, is the principle of separation 
ef Church and State. This provides 
for equal religious liberty for all, the 
right of each to worship in his own 
way or not to worship. Under 
separation of Church and State, each 
church can advance its pretension to 
absolute truth under its own roof 
and press, without using the coercive 
power of the State to force its views 
on others. 


Would Give a Nod to Intolerance 


Behind the persistent efforts to in- 
ject sectarian instruction into public 
schools and obtain public funds for 
nonpublic religious institutions is the 
frank theory of the Church of Rome 
that the State should prefer “the true 
religion”—its religion. Where that 
church has had sufficient political in- 
fluence, equality has not been granted 
to smaller churches. Mere numbers 
is no justification for violation of the 
principle of equality, and no value 
obtainable by such violations of the 
principle can compensate for the loss 
in tolerance and liberty of minorities 
that would ensue. 

S. 2499 must be understood in its 
wider setting. Theologians are claim- 
ing that democracy rests on belief in 
God (defined, of course, by those 
who have the “true” belief) and that, 
therefore, the State should inculcate 
such belief as necessary to its own 
stability and order. I claim this to 
be a spurious and dangerous argu- 
ment. It points not to democracy 
but to authoritarianism. 

We would do well to follow in 
America the formula established for 
the national schools of France with 
the help of anti-Clerical Catholics: 
“There shall be no teaching of theo- 
logical religion as such; but in pro- 
grams of moral instruction which 
develop the sentiments of truth, 
goodness and beauty, which are no 
small part of the religious sentiment, 
we negate no theology but deepen 
all.” 

S. 2499 or similar bills should be 











altered so that the funds are specif- 
ically appropriated only for public, 
tax supported institutions and specif- 
ically denied to nonpublic, sectarian 
religious institutions. 

Be it noted importantly that under 
such a plan, our American schools 
would then be available equally to 
all children of whatever race, creed 
or color. Parents who wish their 
children to receive their schooling 
integrally with their religious in- 
struction would still be able, if will- 
ing to pay the price, to have their 
separate schools. However, because 
the State should not encourage the 
inefhiciency and divisiveness of such 
schools, I would advocate, first, a 
strict maintenance of educational 
standards as a condition of the 
privilege of separate schools and, 
second, the taxing of churches and 
church property of all kinds, if only 
by a very nominal tax, to remove the 
sectarian institutions from their tax 
free status and thus to establish a 
more nearly complete separation of 
Church and State. Those who believe 
in freedom should be willing to pay 
the price of freedom, even to the ex- 
tent of paying a tax to the state. 


Special Privilege Demanded 


Finally, I hold that the onus of 
the present denial of equal educa- 
tional opportunity rests clearly upon 
the National Catholic Welfare Coun- 
cil. It puts the stumbling block in 
the way of education for countless 
of “these little ones.” It demands 
special privilege. 

S. 2499 as now constituted is a 
discriminatory bill in which all who 
belong to minority sects or no sect 
and all who believe in separation of 
Church and State actually and prac- 
tically would be treated unfairly. 
The result of S. 2499 would be an 
end to the framework of tolerance 
and it would lead to endless bicker- 
ing and hostility where relative peace 
now reigns among the various reli- 
gions. 

If Americans want equalization of 
educational opportunities and if they 
do not want their public money used 
to pay priests, nuns and clergymen, 
to build institutions for advancing 
particular denominational creeds, 
they should voice their demand now 
that S. 2499 be altered to exclude all 
religious groups from its benefits and 
to specify that the funds it appro- 
priates go only to public, tax sup 
ported institutions. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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Universal military training is not something to be considered complacently by educators. 


The Case Agamst U.M.-T. 


G. ROBERT KOOPMAN and LEON S. WASKIN 


Assistant Superintendent and Chief of the Division of Instruction 
Respectively, Michigan Department of Public Instruction 


* YMPLACENCY on the part of 


educators in the face of social 
issues that challenge the foundations 
of our American way of life is scarce- 
ly fitting. 

The proposal of the present ad- 
ministration to take over a year of 
the life of every male citizen for the 
purposes of military instruction and 
indoctrination is actually a proposal 
to change the American way of life. 
It is not merely an element in a plan 
of national defense. 

There are two good reasons why 
educators should study the proposal 
for universal military training. In 
the first place, the proposal is being 
met with complacency except for 
those who find it to be a hindrance 
to economy plans. Certainly, any 
basic change in our national policy 
should be examined, discussed and 
debated in every community in the 
nation. Like any other change, it 
should “make its own way” by prov- 
ing that the national welfare and 
security are dependent on it. 

Second, educators have a respon- 
sibility for evaluating the educational 
program proposed by the General 
Staff in the light of past experience. 
The education of an American citi- 
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zen of these United States is a sub- 
ject upon which the education profes- 
sion must always be ready to speak 
authoritatively. 

There is a new reason for hesitat- 
ing to invoke universal peacetime 
conscription and training. Humanity 
is making a desperate attempt, and 
possibly a final attempt, to establish 
a working scheme for the control of 
war. This experiment with survival 
must not be jeopardized without 
much study and soul searching on 
the part of every citizen. The adop- 
tion of U.M.T. might well seal the 
doom of the disarmament movement 
and embroil the world in an arma- 
ment race which could only end in 
suffering and ultimate disaster. 


Is U.M.T. Probable? 


A great deal of the complacency 
now being evidenced is due, no 
doubt, to the hope that a peacetime 
draft will never materialize. Actually, 
the campaign is well under way and 
only a counter campaign can defeat 
it. Here are some of the reasons for 


expecting that Congress will pass the 
conscription bill: 

1. The termination of the wartime 
draft before the termination of the 
national emergency. This fact tends 
to place upon peacetime conscription 
the approval previously accorded the 
wartime draft by confusing the issue 
of the need for a large armed force 
during the peacemaking period with 
the need for peacetime military train- 
ing through conscription. 

2. The latest plan for universal 
military training removes many of the 
objectionable features of former plans 
and is done up in a tasty capsule of 
pseudocivilian status for trainees. 

3. The Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion and, still more important, the 
large veterans’ organizations have 
come out for some form of U.M.T. 
The veterans represent a powerful 
influence in the defense field and 
even though many veterans are 
against U.M.T. their lobbies present 
a solid front in Washington in favor 
of such legislation. 

4. The present “beating of the 
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drums” against real Communists and 
all others who depart from conser- 
vative forms of thinking. This pro- 
gram, while it has a certain basis of 
fact and reality in a world that has 
not made peace, is being lifted to the 
level of hysteria. Truth based upon 
judicial procedure is being replaced 
by name calling and demagoguery. 
One may wonder if there is not some 
strategy back of the program and if 
that strategy might not be related to 
the passage of a peacetime draft act. 
Certainly, the front page of any 
newspaper leaves the reader feeling 
the need for a national defense force. 
5. The President of the United 
States has recommended U.M.T. 
The fact that Generals Groves and 
Bradley have stated that there is no 
known defense against the atomic 
bomb; the obvious uselessness of 
archaic armed forces against atomic 
warfare, and the need for an em- 
phasis on peaceful conciliation may 
not outweigh the campaign for 
U.M.T. Even the economy argument 
against it may well prove futile. 


Incompatible With Our Culture. 


The genius of the American 
soldier has always lain in his un- 
militarized point of view or philos- 
ophy. In combat or other genuinely 
martial operations the American 
fighting man has been imaginative, 
inventive and aggressive. He has ac- 
cepted armed force routines as neces- 
sary evils. He has never succumbed 
to these routines in a psychological 
sense. Nor has he wanted to see his 
community and family relationships 
militarized. 

This essentially civilian point of 
view, mediated as it was by military 
instruction in the art of war, has up 
until now given us an aggressive 
army capable of responding quickly 
to functional training and always an 
army dedicated to a short, purpose- 
ful war. 

To one who has served with sol- 
diers of a dozen foreign nations, 
mostly militarized in their culture, 
the differences between our soldiers 
and theirs are as black is to white. 
The army of a European nation pos- 
sesses the soldier. Always he sees the 
caste system of his civilian life car- 
ried over into his military life. He 
is always fighting a war for his off- 
cer class. Finally, he either surrenders 
his judgment and his value-deter- 
mining activities to the officer class 
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or else joins a “resistance cell” of 
some kind. He cannot accept good 
naturedly his temporary status as a 
private first class knowing that 
neither his judgment nor his social 
status is impugned thereby. 


Not Good for Armed Forces. 


The preceding argument is basical- 
ly a cultural objection to peacetime 
conscription and training, although 
it does involve certain objections of 
a military nature. However, U.M.T. 
may be opposed on the ground that 
it will lower military efficiency. 

First, it will substitute force for 
citizenship education as a method 
of recruiting. This means that nearly 
all of the future soldiers of the reg- 
ular army and national guard will 
enter those forces on a low morale 
basis, Old national guardsmen have 
grave doubts as to whether the 
U.M.T. threat is a good method of 
filling up the ranks. 

Second, it will result in a vast pool 
of soldiers not readily available for 
a “quickie” war, if one should come. 
Would it not be better-to have a 
smaller armed force of professionals 
ready to act on a moment’s notice? 
In case our present diplomatic effort 
of peacemaking and world govern- 
ment making should fail, we shall, 
it seems probable, be compelled to 
resort to a localized unit of inte- 
grated civilian and military defense. 
No pool of persons with army camp 
training will help materially in such 
an eventuality. 

Third, U.M.T. will create a false 
sense of security since no number of 
civilians with basic training will pro- 
vide us with either a striking force 
or a defense force. And we must 
have both if we should face a war. 

Fourth, it will weaken effective 
security since it will draw funds from 
the five essential activities in a good 
security program, namely, (1) an 
alert professional army, navy and air 
force; (2) an ever ready predeter- 
mined plan for industrial mobiliza- 
tion; (3) research in security meas- 
ures; (4) an effective organized re- 
serve and national guard and, above 
all, (5) a complete system of com- 
munity education. 


Eisenhower’s Views. 


It is of interest to examine Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's views on the value 
of U.M.T. Soon after his return from 
Europe in 1945, he stated that such 


training includes usually physical 
hardening, technical training and 
psychological training. Physical hard- 
ening, in his opinion, will always 
have to be repeated after the war 
starts but takes the least time. His 
statements on technical training im- 
ply that this might be conducted 
more adequately through our schools 
and colleges. Then he states: 

“Psychological indoctrination and 
moral training require the longest 
time, but fortunately these are never 
completely forgotten. This type of 
training is of incalculable impor- 
tance; through it are obtained battle- 
field discipline, esprit, an understand- 
ing of the basic justice of the fight 
the country is waging and a proper 
perspective of the contributions the 
individual is making to success. An 
informed, understanding soldier is a 
good soldier and units composed of 
such men are effective battle organi- 
zations. There is no possibility of 
overemphasizing the value of intelli- 
gent training of this kind.” 

The commentary made on this 
statement by the Christian Century 
seems highly appropriate: 

“Here is one of the most revealing 
and at the same time frightening 
arguments for peacetime conscription 
ever advanced in a democratic so- 
ciety. What General Eisenhower 
says is, in effect, that while conscrip- 
tion will serve a little to make men 
physically fit and technically com- 
petent to handle the intricate weapons 
of modern warfare, most of this 
training will have to be done over 
again when war starts or left to the 
professional soldiers who can give 
years to it. 

“But the one thing a year of mili- 
tary service can do ineradicably is to 
provide ‘psychological indoctrination’ 
in the military viewpoint. For when 
the general says that this will give 
‘a proper perspective of the contribu- 
tions the individual is making to suc- 
cess,’ what that means is, simply, ac- 
ceptance of the principle of military 
discipline. The main purpose of 
peacetime conscription, it therefore 
appears, is to cause the mass of con- 
scripts at the impressionable age of 
18 to think within the framework 
of war and learn to obey without 
question.” 


*U. S. 79th Congress, Select Committee 
on Postwar Military Policy, Hearings . . . 
pursuant to H. Res. 465, June 1945, Part 1, 
pp. 487-8. 

*Christian Century, July 25, 1945, p. 854. 
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ELEGATES from 48 coun- 
tries met in Paris from Novem- 
ber 19 to Dec. 10, 1946, for the first 
conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. Of these countries, 30 
had accepted the U.N.E.S.C.O. con- 
stitution and were full participating 
members; the others sent observers. 
Prominent among ‘the delegates 
present were ministers of education 
and distinguished professors from 
many parts of the world. Leon Blum, 
the former premier of France, was 
chairman of the conference. 


American Delegation 


The American delegation included 
several nationally known United 
States educators: Dr. George Stod- 
dard, president of the University of 
Illinois; Dr. Arthur Compton, presi- 
dent of Washington University, St. 
Louis; Pearl Wanamaker, president 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion; Dr. George Shuster, president 
of Hunter College; Monsignor Fred- 
erick Hochwalt, director of the de- 
partment of education, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, and Dr. 
Charles Johnson, president of Fisk 
University. 

Among the nations represented by 
observers, Yugoslavia was the only 
country with a Communist govern- 
ment. Because of the general belief 
that U.N.ES.C.O. should represent 
all the peoples of the world, special 
interest was focused on the views of 
Yugoslavia as expressed by M. 
Vladislov Ribnikar. 

The Yugoslav government had not 
become a full member, Mr. Ribnikar 
said, because it was feared that 
U.N.ES.C.O. would impose “scien- 
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tific humanism” on the world’s 
thought and cultural development. 
He pointed out that many people 
now believe in the philosophy of 
“dialectic materialism,” because in 
their opinion it represents more di- 
rectly the “facts of modern life.” He 
went on to say that U.N.ES.C.O. 
should impose neither philosophy on 
its members. 

“International cultural coopera- 
tion,” Mr. Ribnikar concluded, 
“means fruitful competition on the 
creative plane .. . from which should 
emerge the stabilization of values 
corresponding to the interests of the 
United Nations and of mankind.” 

Subsequent speeches by U.N.ES. 
C.O. delegates emphasized again and 
again that the organization has no 
intention of imposing any kind of 
cultural dictatorship. Assistant Secre- 
tary Benton, head of the United 
States delegation, said: “U.N.ES. 
C.O. does not believe and cannot 
believe that peace is to be obtained 
through the intellectual and cultural 
subjugation of the world by a single 
political philosophy or through the 
conversion of the world to any single 
religious faith.” 

A member of the British delega- 
tion stressed the point that U.N.E. 
S.C.O. is not trying to rule the 
world’s thinking by a “standardiza- 
tion of philosophy,” but that its goal 
is rather to establish “standards of 
value.” Other delegates frequently 
stressed the value of cultural variety. 
During the three weeks. of daily 
meetings, the Paris conference went 
on record as favoring a large num- 
ber of programs. Suggestions came 
to the conference from the Prepara- 
tory Commission which had met al- 


most continuously for over a year. 
Dr. Esther Brunauer, formerly with 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and Dr. Howard Wil- 
son of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace played impor- 
tant rdles in the work of the Prepara- 
tory Commission. 

The programs finally adopted at 
the Paris meeting included a wide 
range of projects in the fields of 
reconstruction and _ rehabilitation, 
natural sciences, the social sciences, 
humanities and philosophies, the 
creative arts, libraries and museums, 
the “mass mediums” (press, radio 
and motion pictures) and education. 
Space does not permit a résumé of 
all of these projects but a summary 
of those adopted in the field of edu- 
cation will serve as an illustration of 
the kind of international collabora- 


tion in the realm of ideas that 
U.N.ES.C.O. will undertake. 


Three Part Program 


The education program can be 
divided into three major parts: (1) 
immediate work for international 
understanding; (2) long term work 
for international understanding; (3) 
improvement of teaching and teach- 
ing materials for international un- 
derstanding. 

The immediate program includes 
the following projects: 

1. A study of education for inter- 
national understanding in primary 
and secondary schools and in univer- 
sities, in all member states, by the 
secretariat of U.N.ES.C.O. This is 
to be started in 1947. 

2. A seminar on education for in- 
ternational understanding for teach- 
ers from member states to be held 
in 1947. Regional seminars are also 
suggested. 

3. Preparation of an international 
education yearbook, 

4. The setting up of a clearing 
house of activities affecting the “ex- 
change of persons” (students, teach- 
ers, specialists and the like). 

5. Assistance to international re- 
lations clubs, providing information 
and materials for their use. 

Long term plans include: 

1. A program to help establish a 
minimum fundamental education. 

2. The collection of data on adult 
education, its content and technics. 

To assist in the improvement of 
teaching and teaching materials for 
international understanding, U.N.E. 
S.C.O, will: 
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1. Initiate a program for the im- 
provement of textbooks and other 
teaching aids. This will involve a 
study by the organization of texts 
and materials now in use by mem 
countries. U.N.ES.C.O. will 
then draw up a set of principles or 
a code of ethics by which each mem- 
ber state may, if it wishes, analyze 
its own texts and materials. U.N.E. 
S.C.O., when invited, will also assist 
in developing the presentation of 
events and facts of international 
significance. If desirable, it will call 
a world conference on revisions and 
improvement of teaching materials. 
It will also encourage bilateral and 
regional agreements covering text- 
books and teaching materials and 
will draft a “model agreement” for 
consideration by member states. 

2. Draft a teachers’ charter with a 
view to improving the status of 
teachers. 

3. Serve also as a clearing house 
for studies on the teaching profession. 


ber 


Other Recommendations 


The final report also included 
recommendations for the creation of 
a committee on health education, in 
cooperation with the World Health 
Organization and the F.A.O.; a 
study of handicapped children, with 
particular reference to the war 
devastated countries, and the im- 
mediate resumption of cultural ex- 
changes with former enemy coun- 
tries. 

Throughout the meetings the im- 
portance of national commissions in 
U.N.ES.C.O.’s future work was 
stressed. American educators are 
represented on the U. S. National 
Commission by some 25 school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. The 
strength of America’s participation 
in the international organization will 
come largely from the members of 
the National Commission and those 
for whom they speak. 

Looking back at the Paris confer- 
ence, I am convinced that the dele- 
gates reafirmed the importance of 
education in U.N.E.S.C.O. Since the 
inception of the idea of the organiza- 
tion at the meeting of the Allied 
Ministers of Education in blitzed 
London, education has been a key- 
stone in the structure. The $6,000,000 
budget voted for U.N.E.S.C.O.’s pro- 
gram during its first year is small in 
comparison with the job to be done. 
The continued interest and support 
of educators throughout the world 
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are essential if U.N.E.S.C.O. is to 
contribute greatly to working out 
that synthesis of goals, values and 


aspirations which the new world 
community must evolve in order to 
assure its existence. 





For a Free Press 


HIRTEEN recommendations 
have been made by the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press in 
its report released March 26. 
Headed by Chancellor Robert M. 
Hutchins and financed by Time, 
Inc. and Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Inc., the commission consisted of 
Zechariah Chafee Jr., William E. 
Hocking and Arthur M. Schlesinger 
of Harvard; Charles E. Merriam and 
Robert Redfield of the University of 
Chicago; President George N. Shus- 
ter of Hunter College; Harold D. 
Laswell of Yale; John M. Clark 
of Columbia; John Dickinson of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Reinhold 
Niebuhr of Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Archibald MacLeish, and 
Beardsley Ruml. 
The recommendations follow: 


Government 


1. We recommend that the con- 
stitutional guarantees of the freedom 
of the press be recognized as includ- 
ing the radio and motion pictures. 

2. We recommend that govern- 

ment facilitate new ventures in the 
communications industry, that it fos- 
ter the introduction of new technics, 
that it maintain competition among 
large units through the antitrust laws, 
but that those laws be sparingly used 
to break up such units, and that, 
where concentration is necessary in 
communications, the government en- 
deavor to see to it that the public 
gets the benefit of such concentra- 
tion. 
3. As an alternative to the present 
remedy for libel, we recommend leg- 
islation by which the injured party 
might obtain a retraction or a restate- 
ment of the facts by the offender or 
an opportunity to reply. 

4. We recommend the repeal of 
legislation prohibiting expressions in 
favor of revolutionary changes in our 
institutions where there is no clear 
and present danger that violence will 
result from the expressions. 

5. We recommend that the gov- 
ernment, through the media of mass 
communication, inform the public 
of the facts with respect to its poli- 
cies and of the purposes underlying 


those policies and that, to the extent 
that private agencies of mass com- 
munication are unable or unwilling 
to supply such media to the govern- 
ment, the government itself may em- 
ploy media of its own. 

We also recommend that, where 
the private agencies of mass com- 
munication are unable or unwilling 
to supply information about this 
country to a particular foreign coun- 
try or countries, the government em- 
ploy mass communication media of 
its own to supplement this deficiency. 


Press 


1. We recommend that the agen- 
cies of mass communication accept 
the responsibilities of common car- 
riers of information and discussion. 

2. We recommend that the agen- 
cies of mass communication assume 
the responsibility of financing new, 
experimental activities in their field. 

3. We recommend that the mem- 
bers of the press engage in vigorous 
mutual criticism. 

4. We recommend that the press 
use every means that can be devised 
to increase the competence, independ- 
ence and effectiveness of its staff. 

5. We recommend that the radio 
industry take control of its programs 
and that it treat advertising as it is 
treated by the best newspapers in 
the country. 


Public 


1. We recommend that nonprofit 
institutions help supply the variety, 
quantity and quality of press service 
required by the American people. 

2. We recommend the creation of 
academic-professional centers of ad- 
vanced sttidy, research and publica- 
tion in the field of communications. 
We recommend further that existing 
schools of journalism exploit the total 
resources of their universities to the 
end that their students may obtain 
the broadest and most liberal train- 
ing. 

3. We recommend the establish- 
ment of a new and independent 
agency to appraise and report an- 
nually upon the performance of the 
public press. 
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Harmon technic of classroom lighting here demonstrated at Rosedale School, Austin, Tex. 
The light desk tops have steel racks to hold books at the proper angle to the face. 
The chalkboard is sierra green and the tackboard of light finish. Prismatic glass block 
windows, with vision strip below, diffuse the natural light. See article on page 34. 
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Rosedale School, Austin, Tex., is the site of experiments for both new and old classroom construction. 


CLASSROOM LIGHTING: 


The Harmon Technic 


MILDRED WHITCOMB 


FIRST STEP IN HARMON TECHNIC IS PROPER 
FENESTRATION. LIGHT-DIRECTIONAL GLASS 
BLOCK PANEL WITH SUN HOOD AND VISION STRIP 


IS RECOMMENDED FOR NEW SCHOOL STRUCTURES 


EASURING the human being 

as a whole in relation to his 
visual environment has been the 
work of Darell Boyd Harmon. His 
conclusions are astounding, and they 
could mean for all of us a thorough 
rethinking and redoing of classroom 
design. 

Now Darell B. Harmon is an edu- 
cator, not an architect or engineer. A 
psychophysiologist working in the 
field of normal child development, 
he is director of school services of the 
Texas State Department of Health 
and it was in the course of a far- 
sighted interpretation of his public 
health duties that he developed a 
technic of classroom design that is 
far reaching in its implications and 
applications. 

Throughout Texas a large number 
of schools are now being designed 
or redesigned in terms of his find- 
ings. Thousands of inquiries from 
architects, illuminating engineers and 
school administrators converge on his 
desk. Recently he addressed the 
Royal Institute of Canada and later 
a summary of his speech was broad- 
cast over C.B.C. Some colleges and 
also industrial plants are reported to 
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be designing new plants taking into 
account the tolerances established by 
the Texan, even though Dr. Harmon 
himself directs the application of his 
theories to the environment of young 
children. Nevertheless, his followers 
expect his technic eventually to be 
transferred to office building and in- 
dustrial plant design. 

Six leading materials and equip- 
ment manufacturers, their allegiances 
won by the results of eight years of 
Texas research, are now partly un- 
derwriting, with no strings attached, 
further Harmon experiments; funds 
from these commercial sponsors aug- 
ment tax money in local school sys- 
tems where these experiments are 
going on. At the same time some 
of these manufacturers have rede- 
signed a product to meet the Har- 
mon formula and to be tested ex- 
perimentally in these schools. 


Why and What of Harmon 
Technic 


Let us go back to 1939 when the 
story begins. The state department of 
health started to study the health 
and growth of 160,000 Texas ele- 
mentary school children. In that 
study Dr. Harmon discovered that 
the whole body is involved in the 
process of seeing. Bad lighting, he 
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A white ceiling acts as a reflector for light beams directed from the 
prismatic glass block window and for the luminous indirect fluorescent 
system used in two Rosedale rooms. Lamps are not visible from normal 
viewing angles. A louver replaces the door transom; glass fabric on the 
door panel prevents brightness contrast between corridor and classroom. 


found, can distort the whole child, 
his eyes, his muscles, his bones, his 
body structure, his learning. 

To see properly, the child adjusts 
not only his eyes but his head, his 
trunk and his entire posture. The 
whole body tries to center itself on 
the brightest area affecting the eyes. 
At home on the floor with the Sun- 
day comics, Johnny can squirm 
about until the light and his body 
position are in harmony. But it is 
in the classroom that he must sit at 
a close, sustained, visually centered 
task in an environment of pro- 
nounced contrasts of light and dark 
areas. To establish a balance between 
his environment and his work re- 
quires of him tiring physical and 
psychological effort. 

Johnny’s body may. easily grow 
along the lines of stresses induced by 
poor lighting and other harmfulen-, 
vironmental conditions and in the 
end the body structure may becomé 
asymmetrical with accompanying 
physical and psychological damage. 
Dr. Harmon also believes that ac- 


tivity, in most instances, takes pre- 
cedence over growth in the use of 
nutrients. If Johnny consumes too 
much of his expendable energy 
through continued bodily stresses 
caused by poor lighting, he has not 
enough left either to protect his 
growth or to provide a defense 
against infectious disease. 

Having gained a scientific basis for 
these ideas through measurements of 
the 160,000 elementary school chil- 
dren, Dr. Harmon then set about to 
develop experimental classrooms in 
which the environment would be 
conducive to good seeing. Even in 
the first attempt made, he reported 
that the children showed ready im- 
provement when lighting conditions 
were revised in line with this highly 
original approach. 

The Harmon method is based on 
the comparatively recent criteria of 
illuminating engineers governing 
“brightness distribution.” He has 
demonstrated in Texas that, when 
the child is doing close visual work, 
if any area in his field of vision is 
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more than three times brighter than 
the brightness of any other visible 
area, “the child is in trouble.” 

When the brightness ratio between 
the visual task and the entire visual 
field exceeds 3 to 1, the child’s visual 
and bodily well-being are immedi- 
ately threatened, Dr. Harmon main- 
tains. Ultimately, failure to come 
within the tolerance of this bright- 
ness ratio means that the skeletal, 
biochemical and psychological nature 
of the child is disturbed. 

The main factors in classroom de- 
sign that require redoing to conform 
to the Harmon Technic are: (1) 
fenestration; (2) decoration of floors, 
ceilings and walls, including chalk- 
board and draperies; (3) furniture; 
(4) artificial lighting. Heating, air 
conditioning and other factors are 
under investigation. 

The instinctive reaction of a school 
administrator, before allowing him- 
self more than academic interest in 
the Harmon Technic, is warily to 
inquire: “How much is all this go- 
ing to cost the taxpayers?” 

Dr. Harmon has the answer and, 
happily, it won’t frighten mouse or 
man. To install the Harmon Tech- 
nic in all its phases in a new 20 
room school building, using only the 
best of materials, will cost only an 
extra $400 a classroom, or $8000 for 
the building. In these inflated times 
$8000 is just hay. To rehabilitate an 
old building in Harmonesque will 
cost from $40 to $175 a classroom, 
depending upon the circumstances. 


The Mexia Experiments 

At present, Texas has 24 school 
centers to demonstrate the effects of 
this new thinking on classroom en- 
vironmental control. They are based 
on the findings of original experi- 
ments similar to those done at Mexia, 
Tex. Four of the classrooms of the 
W. M. White School at Mexia were 
redecorated, the pattern of seating 
was changed from fixed straight 
rows running parallel to the win- 
dows to an arc pattern, each seat 
being rotated at a 50 degree angle 
to the right and away from the front 
limit of the windows. In addition, 
new lighting controls, later to be de- 
scribed, were added. 

Fenestration. On a sunny day and 
with the conventional clear glass 
windows, a child seated near the 
windows may have a contrast be- 
tween the brightness of the sky in 
his field of vision and the brightness 
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of the task of as much as 50 to 1, 
while a child at the inside wall who 
can also see the sky will be subjected 
to a contrast between the sky and 
his task approaching 450 to 1. 

To reduce the brightness at the 
windows and yet utilize this light in 
the room, the top shades were taken 
off the windows in one of the rooms 
and light diffusers made of white 
fabric stretched on wood frames were 
substituted. The frames were 
mounted on pulleys so that they 
could be lowered at an angle from 
the glass surface placing them tan- 
gent to the highest possible arc of the 
sky. Overlapping strips were pro- 
vided to keep out streaks of sunshine. 
The lower shade was left intact. 

It is common knowledge that 
about two thirds of the total work- 
ing light in a room comes from the 
upper half of the window opening. 
The white fabric diffuser transmitted 
60 per cent of the light in a diffuse 
manner and threw a large part of 
the remainder upward and across the 
ceiling from which it was reflected 


downward upon the pupils’ desks. 

In another experimental room a 
light-directional glass block panel 
was built in above a strip of clear 
glass window. The clear glass strip 
was shielded from sun and glare by 
a built-in metal hood. 

Decoration. No color was used in 
this original experiment as the whole 
effort was directed toward establish. 
ing brightness ratios; there was an 
added reason for excluding color 
since, improperly used, color carries 
its own danger to vision as will be 
pointed out later. The Mexia rooms 
were decorated in neutral shades. 

In the Mexia rooms, the ceiling, 
rear wall and window walls were re- 
decorated in a flat white paint hav- 
ing an initial reflectivity of 80 per 
cent, as was also the inside wall to 
within 7 feet of the floor. The lower 
section of the inside wall received a 
coat of the same paint with the 
brightness lowered, bringing its re- 
flectivity down to 70 per cent. The 
front wall, to compensate for the 
lesser amount of light falling on it, 


Luminous indirect incandescent equipment provides light in two of the 
Rosedale classrooms when daylight is ~~ Yellow-green chalk- 


boards have been installed. They have a re 


ection factor of about 30 


per cent as compared with 5 per cent for most blackboards. The side 
walls in their newly formulated paint have 70-75 per cent reflectivity. 
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was given a paint with a slightly 
higher reflectivity, thus bringing the 
four walls and ceiling to a nearly 
uniform level of brightness. 

Woodwork and trim in_ these 
rooms were done with the same 
matte paint, modified to a gray to 
give a 50 per cent reflection factor; 
floors were painted gray, with 30 
per cent reflectivity, and desk sur- 
faces and furniture were lightened 
and cleaned to a reflectivity of 30 per 
cent. Except for a comparatively 
limited area for teacher use, the 
blackboard was covered. 

The Mexia experiment, so briefly 
sketched here, is described in full in 
Architectural Record (February 1946) 
and will be only briefly summarized. 

The brightness ratio in various 
parts of the room varied from 2 to 1 
to 10 to 1, an almost unbelievable 
achievement at that time. 

Furniture. The old furniture was 
used throughout this experiment. 

Artificial Lighting. No change was 


made in this factor. 


The Rosedale Experiments 


Today the Harmon Technic in its 
present stage of development can be 
seen in four of the eight rooms of 
Rosedale School, Austin, Tex. These 
rooms have been in operation since 
last November and they incorporate 
all Dr. Harmon’s findings into a 
practical set of specifications for new 
classroom construction. The remain- 
ing four rooms now being renovated 
represent the latest word in what can 
be done in rehabilitating old class- 
rooms. 

Fenestration. Recently Dr. Har- 
mon has developed a diffuser-reflec- 
tor made of translucent materials 
mounted in metal frames which is an 
improvement over the Mexia diffuser- 
reflector. Now in production, it is 
recommended for old _ buildings. 
However, in the four Rosedale 
rooms, here to be described, the en- 
tire old window structure has been 
torn out from front to back wall. A 
light-directional glass block panel 


Below the prismatic glass block windows is the vision strip shaded by 
venetian blinds. The picture below was taken toward the light source 
and yet the sides of the pupils’ faces are lighted, indicating closely 
balanced illumination for both eyes. Light desk iy prevent brightness 


contrast with work. For reading, desk tops may 
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e set at 20° angle. 


stretching the length of the entire 
outside wall has been inserted in the 
upper part of this opening. Not of 
ordinary glass block but of especially 
designed prismatic glass block which 
reduces brightness at the eye level 
and transmits it upward and inward 
where it can be used to greater ad- 
vantage, this panel, starting 6 feet 
from the floor, extends above the eye 
level of the seated pupils to the ceil- 
ing. 

For social and psychological rea- 
sons only, the Rosedale rooms have 
a vision panel of clear glass below 
the glass block panel. Control of 
direct sunlight through the vision 
strip is achieved by means of vene- 
tian blinds. 

Decoration. Having previously es- 
tablished brightness ratios at Mexia 
in terms of whites and grays, Dr. 
Harmon was ready at Rosedale to 
introduce color. To do this, he was 
confronted at the outset with a new 
problem in paint chemistry, namely, 
the mixing of paint not only to pro- 
vide light reflectivity and light dif- 
fusion but also to utilize color with- 
out disturbing brightness ratios sub- 
jectively. 

In fairly evenly illuminated sur- 
roundings, such as classrooms in 
which distribution of light has been 
controlled by Dr. Harmon’s methods, 
various colors of the spectrum do not 
appear equally bright to the human 
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eye. The difference in brightness be- 
tween colors is apparent even though 
paints in various colors have been 
equally saturated as to pigments. Col- 
ors toward the middle of the spec- 
trum, such as yellow-green, appear 
much brighter than colors toward 
either extreme. This difference in 
apparent brightness between colors is 
“subjective brightness,” and contrasts 
in subjective brightness affect the 
child’s stresses and performances 
much as do contrasts in the actual 
distribution of light. 

Formulas were worked out by Dr. 
Harmon for the Rosedale School dec- 
orations so, through combinations of 
mathematically determined letdowns 
or shading, two or more different 
colors could be used in a classroom 
without having adverse contrasts of 
subjective or color brightness. This 
may be noted in the accompanying 
photographs of Rosedale classroom 
interiors. 

Although various color combina- 
tions were used in these rooms and 
the panchromatic film with which 
these pictures were taken is sensi- 
tized to show color differences, this 
method of balancing subjective 
brightness shows all comparable wall 
areas as having the same “gray” 
values (color brightness balances) in 
the black and white pictures. 


Human Eye Not "Color Corrected” 


A second color problem also en- 
tered into planning decorations at 
Rosedale. The human eye is not 
“color corrected” like a modern 
camera. Various colors fall to focus 
at different points in front of, on and 
behind the retina. A high frequency 
color (short wave length) will refract 
sharply bringing it to focus in front 
of the retina. A low frequency (long 
wave length) color will be slower in 
coming to focus so it will fall to 
focus behind the retina. Each wave 
length falls to focus at a different 
point in space in relation to the ret- 
ina, so each color will have a differ- 
ent effect at the retina. 

This lack of color correction in 
the human eye, which prevents all 
colors from falling to equal focus on 
the retina, is technically known as 
chromatic aberration. Because of 
chromatic aberration various colors 
radiated from equal sized areas in the 
same plane of vision will make those 
areas appear as if they were different 
in size or on different planes. In 
addition, colors of short wave length 
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will force the eyes to perform as if 
they were farsighted, and colors of 
long wave length will force near- 
sighted performance. 

In immature eyes or in children’s 
eyes, which still must be fully condi- 
tioned to perform efficiently in our 
culturally determined close and sus- 
tained visual tasks, these differences 
in the optical effects of various colors 
can be severe stress producing factors 
if decorations are not planned to take 
them into account. Such planning 
must include consideration of the 
tasks to be performed by the chil- 
dren, the size and shape of the room 
areas to be decorated and the rela- 
tion of these background areas to 
each child’s task area. 


Visual Function Basic to Planning 


Dr. Harmon’s decoration plan for 
Rosedale took into account these var- 
ious factors, and colors were chosen, 
mixed and applied to various wall 
areas according to the visual maturity 
of the children in each room and ac- 
cording to the tasks they would be 
required to perform in these rooms. 
Through this planning of decoration 
according to the children’s visual 
functioning, every aspect of the 
child’s visual field appears to him in 
its proper spatial and functional rela- 
tionship, making his surroundings a 
balanced whole in which he can per- 
form freely and without adverse 
stress. 

The generally accepted view 
among color authorities has been that 
the distinction between warm and 
cool colors is psychological. Harmon 
research proves that the distinction is 
measurable, at least partly, in phys- 
ical terms. By changing the color of 
paint on the walls and ceiling, Dr. 
Harmon found that as much as a 5 
degree change in room temperature 


can be effected. The explanation of: 


this phenomenon lies in the rapidity 
of heat reflection by some colors. If 
the classroom has on walls and ceil- 
ing a paint that will absorb heat, the 
heat will stay on the surface of the 
wall and be re-radiated very slowly. 
If it reflects heat waves, the heat will 
radiate out into the room rapidly, to 
be soon felt by those in the room. 
After much research, it is possible, 
in new painting formulas now rep- 
resented on the walls of Rosedale 
School, to use any one of many dif- 
ferent colors that all have light value 
well inside the physiological toler- 
ances of children. The brightness 


distribution achieved in gray and 
white at Mexia has now been dupli- 
cated at Rosedale School in varying 
and satisfying colors. 

Johnny, from any seat in his Rose- 
dale classroom, can look at any spot 
and see nothing that is more than 
three times brighter than anything 
else in the field of his vision or three 
times brighter than his working sur- 
face. Thus the Harmon Technic, 
through research in paint, has been 
achieved with color added even more 
successfully than in the original ex- 
periment at Mexia with color ex- 
cluded. 

Rosedale ceilings in their newly 
formulated paint have from 85 to 90 
per cent reflectivity; the main part 
of the walls, from 70 to 75 per cent, 
and the lower walls, 50 per cent. Nor 
is this reflectivity the initial measure- 
ment; it represents maintained reflec- 
tivity inasmuch as it is claimed for 
these new paints that they lose no 
more than approximately 5 per cent 
of their reflection factor in the course 
of their duration on the walls. This 
is in contrast with some paints, said 
to lose up to half their initial reflec- 
tivity. 

While probably applicable in other 
painting mediums, the Rosedale 
formulas were worked out in casein 
emulsion paints. Resin emulsion 
paints were used on dados, where 
maintenance problems are usually 
greater, because of the added wash- 
ability of these paints. Both paints 
are water thinned. 


Floor Treatment at Rosedale 


Floors at Rosedale are wood; they 
have been bleached and sealed and 
are maintained at a reflectivity of 
from 25 to 35 per cent. Asphalt tile 
or other floor coverings with a 
similar reflectivity can be employed 
to equal advantage. 

Yellow-green chalkboards have 
been installed at Rosedale; they have 
a reflection factor of approximately 30 
per cent as against less than 5 per 
cent for most blackboards. Modern 
education finds a much reduced need 
for chalkboards, except possibly in 
mathematics and science rooms 
where extensive teacher demonstra- 
tions are necessary. 

In rooms having large areas of old- 
fashioned blackboard, Dr. Harmon 
advises covering most of the board 
areas with tackboards or with the 
same color paint as is on the walls. 
When the blackboard area is in the 
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front of the room or in some other 
central area of vision, he recommends 
reducing the size to approximately 
half the width of the room. 

At Rosedale the glass areas, such as 
in doors, have been covered with a 
glass cloth with the same degree of 
reflectivity as the adjacent walls have. 

Transoms designed to transmit 
borrowed light and _ occasionally 
opened for ventilating purposes have 
been replaced by opaque louvers cov- 
ered with a highly reflective paint. 
Light measurements taken in the cor- 
ridors show that these louvered open- 
ings admit five times as much light 
on the floor as did the original trans- 
parent glass covering; moreover they 
do not impede ventilation. 

Furniture. The Mexia experiment 
has been conducted with traditional 
furniture but Rosedale School boasts 
especially designed desks in complli- 
ance with Dr. Harmon’s theories of 
brightness distribution and eye-head- 
arms-trunk relationships. 


Features of the Harmon Desk 


But to promote proper posture and 
sight conservation, the Harmon desk, 
still in the experimental stage, has an 
adjustable top. For reading and 
writing, the desk top is set at a 20 
degree angle, which is the normal 
angle at which a person holds a book 
in his hands for reading purposes 
when he sits erect. It is also possible 
to adjust the desk to a horizontal 
position for modeling and other three 
dimensional activity. The chair may 
be moved back and forth so that the 
child can adjust to a physiologically 
sound position for full and free per- 
formance of all parts of his visually 
centered task. 

Naturally, the desk top is of nat- 
ural finish light wood, as is also the 
bucket shaped seat with its two- 
slatted back, the lower slat of which 
adjusts to fit and support the child’s 
back. The framework of the desk is 
of metal, which is painted in a light 
gray-beige. 

Artificial Lighting. Two of the 
new rooms at Rosedale School have 
fluorescent lighting; two, incandes- 
cent. One of the especially designed 
fluorescent lighting installations is in 
use in no other school at the present 
time. The indirect luminaires have 
molded translucent plastic reflectors 
of such density that, when lighted, 
they and the illuminated ceiling are 
of approximately the same bright- 
ness. Dr. Harmon’s research seems to 
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Before the installation of the Harmon Technic in a classroom at Wil- 
mette, Ill. (top), the brightness contrast was pronounced. Above: Now 
children see nothing more than three times brighter than their own desks. 


indicate that the high light intensities 
recommended by illuminating engi- 
neers during the past few years may 
not be nearly as important as is the 
proper brightness ratio in the field 
of vision; the greater brightness con- 
trast, the higher the amount of illu- 
mination necessary to overcome it. 
The new fluorescent fixtures at 
Rosedale use a wattage of from 2100 
to 2200 a room, and when the rooms 
are used at night, owing to the high- 
ly reflective painted surfaces, the 
illumination is adequate. The in- 
candescent lights use 3000 watts for 
these standard sized classrooms; the 


lamps are enclosed in luminous in- 
direct plastic bowls. 

There are other schools outside of 
Texas in which the Harmon Technic 
is being tested voluntarily. A Har- 
mon room in each of two schools at 
Wilmette, IIl., has been visited re- 
cently and the technic is also being 
tried at LaGrange, Ill. A large Chi- 
cago mail order house, in an effort 
to reduce bookkeeping errors, is now 
engaged in a similar experiment in 
its bookkeeping department. 

Follow-ups on the Rosedale School 
tests and some of the others will be 
published from time to time. 








Functionalism With 


URING the war a tremen- 

dous fund of knowledge was 
gained regarding the use of color. 
To cope with morale problems, eye- 
strain and fatigue, numerous tech- 
nicians in the field of vision and 
illumination undertook clinical 
studies and developed principles 
which can be well capitalized upon 
by schools in this country today. 
While a good looking school plan 


is obviously desirable, making in- 


Before and after views 

of the fifth grade room 

of the Bowditch School 
at Salem, Mass. 


Dark walls were painted a pale coral color. An 
asphalt tile floor of light gray was installed. 
New seating units of light colored wood re- 
placed the old oak-finished desks and seats. 


Whereas the windows in the original room 
were hung with roller shades, those in the 
redecorated room are fitted with vertical 
louvers which eliminate the sky brightness at 
forward angles and allow as much daylight 
as practicable to reach the dark side of the 


room away from windows and facilitate seeing. 


Color 


FABER BIRREN 


Color Consultant, New York City 


terior decoration a first consideration 
is by no means the right course to 
follow in the writing of specifica- 
tions. Beauty must follow purpose. 
In a schoolroom in which critical 
seeing tasks are performed, adequate 
illumination must be present, glare 
must be overcome, brightness within 


the field must be uniform so as to 
prevent constant eye adjustments. 
High visibility, seeing comfort, re- 
lief from physical and emotional 
tension, all are involved in the 


proper use of color in the classroom 
and can be effectively achieved. 
Naturally, guesswork and _ highly 
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personal opinions should be avoided. 
Fortunately, the growth of the 
science of brightness engineering has 
to a large extent obviated the need 
for mere artistry in the choice of 
color. Something of an engineering 
method may be adopted in choosing 
colors, for the causes of eyestrain are 
measurable. Technical principles 
have been set forth which simplify 
the school problem and allow for a 
direct and functional approach. 
Today, nearly 60 per cent of school 
children have eye defects. The per- 
centage may run from 18 in the first 
grade to more than 80 at the end of 
the elementary period. About 30 per 
cent of average pupils have posture 
disturbances which can be attributed, 
in part at least, to abuse of the eyes 
and to physical efforts to see clearly. 
Backward children are also notori- 
ously given to various eye defects. 


D. B. Harmon, whose article ap- 
pears on another page, has written, 
“Organisms, including man, do not 
see to see—they see to act.” Hence, it 
is not enough to use pretty colors in 
the school environment. A far 
greater duty is to make sure that the 
seeing task is made relatively simple, 
that illumination and brightness are 
well balanced and that minimum ef- 
fort is required for the pupil to co- 
ordinate visual and physical reac- 
tions. 


Pale Colors Not Always Best 


There is a trend today toward the 
use of pale and light colors, ap- 
proaching white. While such tints 
may be efficient in reflecting light, 
they are not always best and easiest 
on the eyes. M. Luckiesh, an author- 
ity on the science of seeing, writes, 
“In general, it may be concluded 


that a brighter surrounding field is 
more detrimental than a darker one. 
. . . Visual efficiency is at a maxi- 
mum when the brightness of the 
central field is equal to that of the 
surroundings. . . . A brighter sur- 
rounding field reduces visual effi- 
ciency more than one which is dark- 
er than the central field.” 

In the writing of color specifica- 
tions for schools, it is easy to describe 
and explain the general principles 
and technical factors that should be 
considered. To begin with, color in 
and of itself is of less importance 
than the quality of brightness. It is 
brightness that reflects the light, 
regulates the eye, aids or defeats 
visibility. And these brightnesses 
should be carefully controlled. 

Yet all colors are meaningless with- 
out light. In the illumination of 
schoolrooms, lighting should be ade- 
quate (30 foot-candles or more). And 
equally important, such illumination 
should be as evenly distributed as 
possible. When daylight is used, 





Before and after views 
of the same room in the 
Bowditch School showing 
. the remaining two walls. 


Every factor which affects seeing was changed 
in the remodeling of this room. Old style in- 
candescent lighting fixtures which provided no 
more than 10 foot-candles of illumination were 
replaced with fluorescent lighting fixtures 
giving around 40 foot-candles of illumination. 


Old blackboards were replaced with white 
glass chalkboards. Desk tops and chairs are 
tilted at 18!/, degree angles to facilitate see- 
ing and the seats are self adjusting to accom- 
modate pupils of different sizes and to meet 
shifts in position which pupils constantly make. 
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In the fluorescent lighting fix- 
tures in the Bowditch School 
classroom, the side facing the 
pupils has a glass of heavier 
density than the other side. Its 
brightness is approximately half 
the amount of the other 
side and is easy on the chil- 
dren's eyes. The high bright- 
ness side gives sufficient vertical 
illumination on the chalkboard 
so that auxiliary lighting is not 
necessary. The system is de- 
signed to provide about 40 
foot-candles of light in the room. 


desks adjacent to windows may re- 
ceive as much as seven or eight times 
more light than desks at the far side 
of the room. 

Pupils seated at desks away from 
the windows may thus be handi- 
capped not alone by feeble light but 
by excessive glare at the side. Vene- 
tian blinds or window louvers run- 
ning vertically or horizontally are 
desirable, since they spread daylight 
more uniformly throughout the in- 
terior as well as block off sky glare. 

When artificial light sources are 
employed, again a uniform distribu- 
tion of light is wanted. Exposed 
lamp bulbs or fluorescent tubes are 
inimical to good vision, particularly 
where the ceiling is low. In many 
respects the semi-indirect system of 
lighting is ideal. Here, the lamps or 
tubes are covered by semi-opaque 
glass or hidden by baffles. Because 
light is reflected from the ceiling 
and also transmitted from the fixture, 
the eye is not troubled by great 
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brightness extremes. Where the 
lighting system is well designed, the 
ceiling brightness may approximately 
equal the fixture brightness, the en- 
tire overhead being soft and lum- 
inous. 


In the critical seeing tasks per- 
formed in schools, adjustments of 
the eye should be held fairly uni- 
form. Here is where color plays a 
dominant réle. If there is glare or 
high brightness extremes, the pupil 
of the eye may be severely con- 
stricted, or constant pupillary 
changes may be demanded. Eye- 


strain will be evidenced in lowered 


visual acuity, increased rate of blink- 
ing, collapse of the “visual form 
fields” (the outer boundaries of the 
retina growing less sensitive). The 
pupil may hunch over to see better, 
experience headache, nausea, emo- 
tional irritation, bodily fatigue. 

In the application of good scien- 
tific practice, brightness ratios should 
be intelligently planned and carried 
out. These should not exceed 1 to 
10, if at all possible. Ratios greater 
than this will tax human vision, a 
fact demonstrated by actual test. 
Once again, the color plan should be 
“engineered” rather than based on 





Louvers at the windows of the remodeled classroom cover 
the upper three fourths of the glass and swing upward when 
the windows are being washed. The great reduction of sky 
brightness accomplished by the louvers is made at the 
expense of only a small loss of light on the farthest desks. 


The louvers are 4 inches wide and are spaced 3!/, inches 
apart. Their design permits children to see the sky easil 

and prevents a shut-in feeling. Louvers are made of steel. 
To exclude direct sunlight, light translucent roller shades have 
been installed. They may be pulled down behind the louvers. 
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any esthetic and decorative notions. 

To achieve maximum efficiency 
from natural and artificial light 
sources, the ceiling, in practically all 
cases, should be white. This is ad- 
vantageous where window louvers 
are installed and where indirect or 
semi-indirect fixtures are used. 
Colors on ceilings distract attention 
and waste light. To make ceilings 
anything but white is merely equiv- 
alent to cutting down the intensity 
of illumination as though by a 
rheostat. Obviously, the schoolroom 
needs more light, not less. 

As to walls, normally there is sel- 
dom need for paints that reflect 
more than 60 or 70 per cent of light. 
With reflectances higher than this, 
serious trouble may be encountered. 
Conditions of excessive glare may be 
introduced and the eye may be handi- 
capped rather than aided. 

Attention should also, of course, 
be paid to the floor and to equip- 
ment. Natural woods, when kept 
clean, reflect about 25 per cent of 
light. With a 50 per cent tone used 
on walls, and white on the ceiling 
which is generally out of direct range 
of vision, the pupil can look about 
the room without discomfort. His 
eye can stay at one steady adjust- 
ment. Because eyestrain has muscu- 
lar origin, fatigue, nervousness and 
tension will be reduced. 


Human Complexion Reflects Light 


As to appearance, the average hu- 
man complexion also reflects about 
50 per cent of light. Hence, there 
will be no unfavorable contrast with 
walls, no bright areas that may cause 
“blur” and “halos” when the pupils 
look at one another or at the in- 
structor. 

Thus we should have white for 
the ceiling; 50 to 60 per cent reflec- 
tance for the walls; 25 per cent or 
better reflectance for floors and 
equipment. 

With the best principles of bright- 
ness engineering applied, the more 
psychological quality of color may 
be considered. Choice here may also 
follow a technical method and capi- 
talize on.a wealth of research. 

In general, such colors as ivory and 
pale yellow are excellent for corri- 
dors, stairwells and rooms deprived 
of natural light but not used for 
critical seeing tasks. These colors 
suggest sunlight, add apparent lumi- 
nosity to existing light sources and 
offer an interesting sequence, with 
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Lighting Indicator 


Normally, the needle is out of 
sight but when daylight falls 
off so that the illumination on 
the monitor's desk goes below 
40 foot-candles, the needle ap- 
pears in the left hand window. 
The monitor then turns on 
switch No. 2 which controls the 
lower two lamps in the fixtures 
in the middle row and the upper 
two lamps in those nearest the 
windows. This adds 16 foot- 
candles to the illumination and 
the needle then goes out of 
sight again behind the center 
portion of the indicator face. 


other and more subdued tones rec- 
ommended for classrooms. 

In the classroom itself, a number 
of colors and color effects are ap- 
propriate. In the main, the two best 
hues to employ are a pale blue-green 
and a peach. Pale yellows and blues, 
being primitive in quality, are likely 
to appear rather bleak and mo- 
notonous. 

Tones such as ivory, buff and tan 
lack character and are more or less 
associated with the conventions of 
the past. However, peach (a com- 
bination of yellow and orange with 
white) and blue-green (a combina- 
tion of blue and green with white) 
have subtlety and beauty and are 
suitable for rooms occupied for long 
periods of time. 

Peach as a classroom color may be 
specified for rooms having a north 
exposure or where natural light may 
be weak, such as in courts. It is 
warm and mellow in character and 
any reflections from it will be flatter- 
ing to human appearance. Blue- 
green, on the other hand, is the di- 


rect complement of human com- 
plexion. Where the eye is exposed 
to it, after-images are produced on 
the retina which give a pinkish cast 
by complementation. Blue-green is 
excellent for rooms having intense 
light and for south exposures and 
relatively warm climates. 

These hues, as before mentioned, 
should have a reflectance of from 50 
to 60 per cent. The treatment of end 
walls also should be considered. Be- 
cause pupils are generally seated so 
as to face in one direction, there is 
an opportunity to treat the front end 
of the room in a slightly softer and 
deeper tone having a reflectance of 
from 25 to 40 per cent. Such areas 
will serve a number of functional 


purposes. 
Aid Process of Vision 


They will provide visual and emo- 
tional relaxation. They will rest the 
eyes and allow for better visibility. 
The appearance of the instructor, the 
exhibition of any charts or materials 
will be improved, simply because it 
is easier for the eye to see lightness 
against darkness than darkness 
against lightness. In brief, the whole 
process of vision is one that reacts 
quickly to light objects and surfaces 
and slowly to dark ones. Where the 
end wall treatment is applied as sug- 
gested, the best in seeing efficiency 
and comfort is assured. 

Good colors to use for end walls 
are medium blue-greens; soft grayish 
blues; deep peach or rose tones. 
These may be variously handled. 
The medium blue-green end wall 
may have pale blue-green sidewalls, 
or peach sidewalls where a more vig- 
orous effect is wanted. The deep 
peach or rose end wall may be used 
with warm tones on the sidewalls, or 
complementary tints, such as pale 


. green or blue. One impressive de- 


vice is to color the side and rear walls 
in a light pearl gray. This tone, be- 
ing neutral, will lend itself to almost 
any end wall treatment. 

Where blackboards exist it is pref- 
erable to have them surrounded by 
deep tones rather than light ones, 
so as to reduce contrast and mini- 
mize visual shock. Current develop- 
ments will undoubtedly lead to the 
replacement of blackboards with ma- 
terials of lighter tone. This will be 
a great improvement for it will mean 
greater lighting efficiency and will 
make possible the use of generally 
lighter colors in the classroom. 
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Modern Trends in School Lighting 


RUSSELL C. PUTNAM 


Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland 


ODAY’S thinking and pian- 
ning in regard to school light- 
ing show definite advancement over 
that of the prewar period and indi- 
cate some significant trends. The 
changes are due largely to the ad- 
vent of new light sources, new light- 
ing technics and an increase in the 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
comfortable and efficient seeing. 
Some of these developments are the 
logical result of years of research, 
while others stem more directly 
from experience gained in lighting 
for maximum war production. Al- 
together, they furnish materials and 
methods which are having a decided 
influence on architects, illuminating 
engineers and also school executives. 


One ot the new trends in lighting 
knowledge is the realization that the 
quality of lighting in schools is of 
paramount importance. Educators 
report that critical visual tasks are 
increasing in the schoolroom, both in 
severity and in duration. Research 
indicates that proper lighting will 
help in preserving good eyes, aid 
impaired eyesight, reduce strain and 
physical fatigue and increase educa- 
tional efficiency. The need for high 
quality lighting is greater today than 
ever before and the consequences 
arising from failure to provide it 
will be increasingly serious. 

Quality lighting can be obtained 
from either incandescent filament or 
fluorescent lamps. Exceedingly un- 


comfortable lighting can be fur- 
nished from the same sources also, 
through improper equipment and 
poor installation. The greatest factor 
in making certain that a school light- 
ing system will be comfortable is a 
careful control of brightnesses in the 
visual field—a matter in which the 
light source and the lighting equip- 
ment play a major part but which 
involves the reflection factor of the 
work and the various surfaces of the 
room as well. 

Good school lighting must have an 
adequate lighting level as the basic 
foundation, that is, enough light so 
that the school tasks which involve 
small size (fine print on maps, dic- 
tionaries, reference notes, sewing and 
drafting) or poor brightness contrast 
(hard pencil marks on poor grade 
paper, faulty mimeographing) may 
be seen accurately, efficiently and 
with a minimum of fatigue. 

It is not enough, however, just to 
supply an adequate amount of light. 
There must also be proper light dis- 
tribution, absence of glare and cor- 
rect brightness control. The choice 
of the light source, the selection of 
the lighting unit and the engineer- 
ing of the installation must be made 
with full consideration of the light- 
ing level desired and the principles 
of good light distribution, elimina- 
tion of glare and careful brightness 
control or the results in the room 
will not be completely satisfactory. 





Fig. |—Plastic luminous-indirect lighting units combine with room background finishes to 
give comfortable lighting in the kindergarten of the Caledonia School at East Cleveland. 
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A wise choice of lighting equip- 
ment with correct spacing of the 
units can produce the even spread 
of well diffused light with the mini- 
mum of shadows which gives good 
light distribution. Measures can be 
taken also to reduce or to eliminate 
glare, although glare is rather com- 
plex, depending upon the brightness 
of the source, its size, its position in 
the visual field, the relative bright- 
ness of the surroundings and the 
length of time of viewing. Illuminat- 
ing engineers have been working on 
these problems for years and have 
means for solving them. 

An appreciation of the importance 
of the control of brightnesses in the 
schoolroom is a fairly recent develop- 
ment. It is now realized that the 
most efficient seeing with the great- 
est comfort and the least fatigue for 
sustained visual tasks is obtained 
when the brightnesses in the visual 
field are carefully controlled. 

This is a most important principle. 
It affects the type of lighting equip- 
ment and the finishes of walls, ceil- 
ings, floors, desk tops and chalk- 
boards. All have a part in the ex- 
cellence (or lack of it) of the seeing 
conditions in the school. 


What Experience Indicates 


Suggestions for the finishes of class- 
room surfaces can be summarized 
from the results of experience in 
existing classrooms which indicate 
that reflection factors of 80 per cent 
or better for ceilings, 50 to 65 per cent 
for walls, approximately 35 per cent 
for the trim (around chalkboards, 
tackboards and windows), 35 to 50 
per cent for desk tops and perhaps 
a colored blackboard with a reflect- 
ance of from 15 to 20 per cent seem 
to fulfill the specifications for good 
brightness control in a practical man- 
ner. All of these finishes should be 
matte or nearly so in order to reduce 
the possibility of glaring reflections. 

One other factor should be con- 
sidered also: the possibility of keep- 
ing the lighting system satisfactory 
through good maintenance. Any 
lighting system will be spoiled by 
dirt and the problem of keeping the 
lighting units clean is important and 
often neglected in schools. Since the 
maintenance of the lighting equip- 
ment is usually done by the school 
custodian, he should be helped by 
being furnished a type of unit which 
is easy to keep clean and which will 
show plainly when it needs attention. 
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Fig. 2—Good lighting in the Kensington Park School, Contra Costa 
County, California, is provided by 750 watt silvered bowl lamps. 





Fig. 3—Fixtures in the Lakewood School, Long Beach, Calif., are a 
combination of vertical concentric louvers and silvered bowl lamps. 


A thorough cleaning of the light- 
ing equipment three times a year is 
recommended (during the Christmas 
vacation, spring vacation and just be- 
fore school starts in the fall). Too 
many schools clean the luminaires no 
oftener than once a year, generally 
during the summer vacation. Ade- 
quate plans for maintenance must be 
established if the quality of the 
lighting is to be maintained. 

In incandescent filament lighting, 
the trend has been, and is; toward 
indirect and luminous-indirect .lumi- 
naires as the only types of lighting 
equipment with this light ‘source 
which can give the required bright- 
ness control and freedom from glare. 
Luminous-indirect units of glass, or 
of plastic as used in the kindergarten 


of the Caledonia School, East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, (Fig: 1), give com- 
fortable brightness ratios with the 
background of ceiling and upper wall 
and fulfill the specifications of good 
diffusion and absence of glare. 

Many schools are interested in the 
silvered bowl lamp as it ‘is easy to 
keep clean and has the additional 
advantage of furnishing a new and 
efficient reflecting surface every time 
a lamp is replacd. The fifth grade 
classroom of the Kensington’ Park 
School, Contra Costa County, Cali- 
fornia, (Fig. 2) is lighted with 750 
watt silvered bowl lamps in lumi- 
nous-indirect fixtures. 

A still more easily maintained unit 
is used in the Lakewood School, 
Long Beach, Calif., (Fig. 3) where 
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Fig. 4—Four rows of plastic luminous-indirect fluorescent fixtures give excellent light in the 
Warring School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The green glass chalkboard harmonizes with walls. 


three vertical louvers mounted as 
concentric circles around the silvered 
bowl lamp are used to shield the 
bright upper part of the lamp from 
view. With all the surfaces vertical 
or nearly so, there is a minimum 
opportunity for dirt to settle on the 
luminaire and reduce the lighting 
efficiency. 

The fluorescent lamp, introduced 
shortly before the war, rapidly came 
to assume a position of major im- 
portance in the lighting field under 
the impetus of the long working 
hours and the necessity for high see- 
ing efficiency in connection with the 
war effort. The high efficiency and 
the low radiant heat emission of this 
lamp allow higher lighting levels to 
be reached at reasonable consump- 
tion of electrical energy and with 


physical comfort. 
Correct Use of Fluorescent Lamps 


Much knowledge has been gained 
regarding the correct application of 
fluorescent lamps. An entirely new 
approach to school lighting is made 
possible. The fluorescent lamp must 
be considered seriously in any plans 
for new construction or for relight- 
ing. 

Unfortunately, there has been some 
confusion in regard to fluorescent 
lamps because of the terms “cold 
cathode” and “hot cathode.” In spite 
of the tendency of some to consider 
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the cold cathode lamp as an entirely 
different type of light source from 
hot cathode, both are fluorescent 
lamps with the same light radiation 
from the same fluorescent material. 
The difference lies only in the type 
of electrode used and the physical 
dimensions of the lamps necessitated 
by the electrodes. 


Cold Cathode Lamp 
The cold cathode lamp is long, 


small in diameter and has the rela- 
tive advantage of long life, particu- 
larly with frequent starting, al- 
though this is not a clear gain as 
there is some decrease in lamp efh- 
ciency with increase in hours oper- 
ated. The hot cathode lamp is made 
in a variety of lengths, diameters 
and wattages and has the relative 
advantages of higher efficiency and 
greater flexibility. Both types can be 
obtained with instant starting. 
The following discussion concern- 
ing the use of fluorescent lamps can 
apply to lamps using either type of 
electrode if the same principles of 
shielding and brightness control are 
carried out. The illustrations accom- 
panying this article, however, are all 
of installations using the standard 
hot cathode fluorescent lamp, as more 
progress has been made to date in 
developing equipment with adequate 
shielding and louvering for this type 
of lamp than for the cold cathode. 


Since indirect and luminous-indi- 
rect equipment gives quality lighting 
with incandescent filament lamps, it 
follows that comparable quality with 
less heat per foot-candle can be ob- 
tained with similar luminaires 
designed for fluorescent lamps. Ex- 
cellent examples of indirect fluores- 
cent lighting are seen in the 
classrooms in the Warring School, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., (Fig. 4) and 
in the Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, 
Ill., (Fig. 5) where luminous-indirect 
units are combined with carefully 
selected finishes to give comfortable 
brightness ratios and well diffused, 
virtually shadowless lighting. 


Cleaning Facilitated 


Because lighting units of this type 
are open at the top and closed at the 
bottom they catch dirt and require 
fairly frequent cleaning but the de- 
signers Of such equipment have con- 
sidered the problem carefully and 
fixtures are constructed so as to 
facilitate cleaning. 

For new construction, many ar- 
chitects and school executives like 
recessed fluorescent troffers set in 
acoustical ceilings because of the 
modern appearance and uncluttered 
ceiling which this type of construc- 
tion provides. Interesting and _ at- 
tractive ceiling patterns can be intro- 
duced by using recessed troffers. 
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The quality and comfort of this 
type of installation depend to a large 
degree upon the control of the 
brightness of the troffer itself, espe- 
cially the sides that are seen at nor- 
mal viewing angles, and upon mak- 
ing the ceiling between troffers sufh- 
ciently bright through light reflected 
to it from below. The new aluminum 
troffer is particularly satisfactory and 
comfortable for this service. 

Much interest has been shown in 
the use of semidirect fluorescent 
equipment for both new and relight- 
ing applications. Open at both top 
and bottom, such equipment with 
proper shielding and correct mount- 
ing can give good brightness control 
and efficient light utilization. There 
is a minimum tendency for dirt to 
collect on this type of unit as the 
shields or louvers are either vertical 
or nearly so. 

Continuous rows of semidirect 
fluorescent units are used in the sixth 
grade classroom of the Oxford 
School, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
(Fig. 6). With the aim of furnishing 
a high quality of seeing comfort in 
a practical manner, the room was 
considered as a whole and the light- 
ing and finishes were specified as 
part of the same project. 


Desk Tops Refinished 


The room was painted to give the 
desired reflectances and the custodian 
refinished the desk tops, providing 
them with a natural wood, non- 
specular finish of approximately 45 
per cent reflectance. The average 
lighting level after seven weeks’ 
operation was 58 foot-candles and 
the brightnesses are such that the 
room is exceptionally comfortable 
and attractive. 

Some schools which introduce a 
new idea in school lighting have 
been designed and are now under 
construction. The apparent ceilings 
of the classrooms in these schools will 
consist of an open grille pattern of 
vertical louvers; these will give ap- 
proximately 45 degree shielding for 
the fluorescent lamps which will be 
mounted above them. This design 
will allow high lighting levels with 
good brightness control, comfort and 
attractive appearance, as neither the 
lamps nor the bright ceiling will be 
visible at normal viewing angles. 

As architects become more aware 
of the possibilities of, and get better 
acquainted with, the types and char- 


acteristics of fluorescent lamps which 
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are available, it is predicted that 
there will be much new construction 
in which the lighting equipment is 
incorporated into the interior design 
of the room. 

The trends in school lighting are 
apparent. The most important trend 
is the realization that the lighting 
must be of high quality; that the 
principles of comfortable and effi- 
cient seeing must be applied to the 
lighting of schoolrooms, irrespective 
of the type of light source which is 
used. 


Secondary Trends 


This, in turn, sets up secondary 
trends: that the luminaire be de- 
signed to keep the brightnesses, both 
direct and reflected, within desirable 
limits; that the luminaire be efficient 
and maintenance be planned to 
preserve that efficiency; that the re- 
flectances of all the surfaces in the 

















Fig. 6—A scheme of lighting and room finishes in the Oxford School, 


visual field be carefully selected in 
order to control the brightnesses and 
brightness ratios in the field of view, 
and that the principles of quality 
lighting enter into the control of day 
lighting as well as lighting from 
electrical sources. 


Improvements in Lamp Will Help 


There is a definite trend also to- 
ward the higher lighting levels which 
are best supplied by the fluorescent 
lamp. It is believed that future im- 
provements in the fluorescent lamp 
and its control will accelerate that 
trend. 

These trends are pointing the way 
of future progress. They indicate the 
factors which must be considered in 
order to obtain satisfactory seeing 
conditions in the schoolroom. Hu- 
manitarian and practical reasons to- 
gether demand that school lighting 
must be quality lighting. 


Fig. 5 
Luminous-indirect 
units supply light in 
the Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, 
lll. Each 5 foot sec- 
tion has two 100 
watt fluorescent 
lamps. Light shades 
over doors and 
blackboards improve 
the room brightness. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio, provides excellent seeing conditions. 
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HE language of color speaks 

more clearly, powerfully and 
frequently than do words of speech. 
Never can the repetition of sounds 
give a message as effectively as the 
constantly seen warning of color, 
color being a language understood 
by all. 

In recent years, extensive studies 
in industry have proved the value of 
color in safeguarding workers against 
injury, in relieving fatigue and in 
adding to human efficiency. Sound 
principles are to be developed which 
apply to school shops of all kinds— 
metal working, woodworking, print- 
ing—as well as to all school service 
facilities, such as boiler rooms and 
maintenance shops. 

One functional use for color is to 
promote uniform safety standards. 
In developing a color code, five colors 
have been chosen—yellow, orange, 
green, red and blue—each easily rec- 
ognizable under all conditions of 
lighting and readily identified by 
name even by the most primitive 
humans. 


Each Color Has Special Task 


A special task has been assigned 
to each of these colors. In the case of 
specific hazards, each color serves as 
a symbol. 

Yellow, being the color possessing 
the greatest degree of visibility, has 
been chosen to mark stumbling, fall- 
ing, tripping and striking hazards. 

Orange symbolizes a high degree 
of danger when used around parts 
that might cut, crush, burn, shock or 
otherwise cause serious injury. 

These two colors, yellow and 
orange, are the only colors employed 
to denote real danger. Even color- 
blind persons are not confused by 
them. If they are used consistently, 
the shop worker quickly develops a 
consciousness of danger in their 
presence far more acute than any he 
might build up through warnings 
conveyed by means of printed signs. 

Green, accepted as a symbol of 
safety for years, should be employed 
to distinguish first-aid cabinets, gas 
mask cabinets, stretchers and similar 
equipment. 

Red, the color of fire protection 
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Safety Through Color 


ANTHONY F. KIMBEL 


Color Consultant, New York City 


equipment, should be used exclusive- 
ly for this purpose. The common 
error of painting dangerous parts of 
machines red should be avoided. 
Otherwise the significance of red for 
the purpose of identifying quickly 
all fire protection equipment will be 
impaired. 

Blue is used as a warning that a 
machine or device has been cut down 
for repair and must not be operated. 
A blue circle hung on a valve, oven, 
compressor or boiler implies “Do not 
operate.” It is also good practice to 
paint switch control boxes blue, as a 
reminder that caution should be ob- 
served in handling starting or 
stopping levers. 

To ensure a successful safety pro- 
gram, good lighting and working 
conditions, combined with high 
standards of housekeeping, are nec- 
essary. 

First, consider the problem of ideal 
seeing conditions. Seeing is one of 
the most vital of all human tasks. 
Eyestrain, in fact, may be readily 
looked upon as an_ occupational 
hazard. 

Subject a shop worker to inadequate 
or insufficient light, to glare, to pro- 
longed convergence on near objects 
or fine details, to distractions caused 
by excessive brightness and motion 
on the boundaries of vision, and he 
or she may acquire more than a bad 
disposition. Fatigue, nausea, physical 
debility, nervousness and psycholog- 
ical irritability are the direct results 
of eyestrain. Any of these conditions 
may lead to carelessness and thence 
to accidents. 


Uses in the School Shop 


In the school shop the intelligent 
use of color can improve most ad- 
verse conditions that cause eyestrain. 
When the pupil works with a white 
object on a black ground, visibility 
may be high but the extreme of light 
and dark may cause trying visual 
adjustments and rapid fatigue. A 
moderate contrast, therefore, offers 
the best seeing condition. 

For the worker disturbed by 


brightness and motion on_ the 
boundaries of his vision a shield 
should be erected to block out these 
disturbances. It should be painted a 
color in ideal contrast with the task 
and thus another seeing problem can 
be eased. 

When particular functions are to 
be served involving critical seeing, 
the colors to be used are limited. 
Here, appearance is secondary to the 
more vital function of solving a par- 
ticular problem. Workshops are no 
place for interior decoration. 

In school workshops, soft blue- 
greens are desirable. They will re- 
duce wall glare, appear cool and re- 
freshing to the eye and encourage 
high standards of good housekeep- 


ing. 
A Good Color Scheme 


Machinery may be painted a 
neutral gray, with important work 
ing areas finished in a soft buff. This 
will highlight the vital part of the 
device, reflect more light and help 
to concentrate the interest and at- 
tention of the worker. On unimpor- 
tant equipment, such as_ benches, 
racks and shelving, gray is best and 
will not unduly distract attention. 

Let corridors and stairways be 
bright and sunny. The under parts 
of stairs should be painted white for 
maximum light reflection. A yellow 
band on the top and bottom risers 
will help prevent falling and stum- 
bling accidents. 

White should be considered the 
final color for safety. Its uses are to 
guide traffic, mark aisles, designate 
rubbish containers and storage spaces. 
White paint applied to corners and 
locations where trash is frequently 
tossed will have a marked effect in 
promoting neatness and good house- 
keeping. 

In fact, a carefully organized paint- 
ing program developed around the 
elements of good seeing, personal 
comfort and careful attention to a 
color code for safety automatically 
inspires better housekeeping and im- 
proved morale. 
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Fireproof Curtains of Glass 


ROWING attention to color as applied to school 
interiors raises the question of their complemen- 
tary furnishings, particularly fabrics. 

“But we don’t go in for fabrics to any great extent,” 
the schoolman states. “Not that we wouldn't like to, 
but they’re not practical. Take window hangings, for 
example. I know they help a room, but we've got 
to think ‘about maintenance. And then there are fire 
hazards, always fire hazards.” 

Through the long years of war the schoolman and 
others responsible for institutional management read and 
heard of the wonder-world that would be theirs, once 
normal times returned. 

Even before the war, it was recognized that a fabric 
suitable for window hangings or upholstery could be 
attractive in color, design and texture and at the same 
time be sunproof, dustproof, mothproof, insectproof and 
washable. Some of these materials were treated with a 
fire retardant process. All this denoted great progress in 
developing fabrics suited to institutional use. 

At the same time there was evidence of new develop- 
ments that one day might revolutionize our conceptions 
of fabrics. Curtain and upholstery material of tomorrow, 
we were told, would be woven of glass which would 
assure all the desirable properties described and, in addi- 
tion, would-be actually fireproof. 

War needs speeded the experimental process. Curtains 
spun of extruded glass thread were tried out by the navy 
and found acceptable. Various refinements were made 
and new processes developed by which drapery mate- 
rials composed of these inorganic yarns could be pro- 
duced in a variety of patterns as well as in plain mate- 
rials. 

Enthusiastic reports regarding this new type of mate- 
rial come from school officials who have tried it for 
proscenium arch curtains, cyclorama curtains and back- 
drops for their auditoriums as well as for curtains in 
other rooms. As already explained, the fabric is woven 
of extruded glass thread, the speed of the extrusion creat- 
ing softness in texture. 

Formerly the material was dyed in the piece which 
tended to make it somewhat stiff and unwashable. Now 
it is dyed in the yard making it possible to wash it as 
well as dry-clean it. Perhaps its greatest advantage for 
schools lies in the fact that it is inherently noninflam- 
mable. Whereas the original cost is about one third 
more than that of the combustible material now in gen- 
eral use, the added expense has been found to be more 
than balanced by the annual flame proofing exacted by 
many fire departments. 

Therefore, add to the fabrics which have been de- 
signed to meet the requirements of institutional use one 
more, glass fabrics, and to their qualifications, complete 
hre protection. 
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An interesting variety of patterns is available. 
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Current Decisions on School Law 


“Released Time” Is Lawful 


Ruling: The resolution of 1929 of 
the Chicago board of education, au- 
thorizing public school pupils to be 
excused, at the request of their par- 
ents, for one hour each week to at- 
terid religious education classes at 
the churches of their choice, does not 
violate either the federal or state con- 
stitutions. People ex rel. Latimer et 
al. v. Board of Education of City of 
Chicago, (Ill.), 68 N. E. 2d 305 
(1946). 

Case: Current records show that 
out of 249,614 pupils, some 22,500 are 
excused to go for religious instruc- 
tion to 137 parochial schools and 57 
Protestant churches, a majority of 
those so excused being Catholics. 
Against the argument for a writ of 
mandamus to discontinue the prac- 
tice, the Illinois supreme court spoke 
with eloquent tolerance and reason as 
follows: 

“We concede that the board of 
education should not help sustain or 
support any school controlled by a 
church or sectarian denomination or 
aid any church or sectarian purpose. 
On the other hand, we do not deem 
it the duty of a school board to be 
hostile or antagonistic to religion or 
churches, nor should it interfere with 
the free exercise and enjoyment of 
religious freedom.” 

Mr. Justice Fulton continued: “The 
school authorities in Illinois and in 
every jurisdiction in the United States 
have always been vested with discre- 
tionary power to determine what 
constitutes a sufficient excuse for 
absence from school and the courts 
should not interfere with or attempt 
to control the exercise of such power, 
unless it has been substantially 
abused. The regulation complained 
of does not do violence to the com- 
pulsory attendance law and in our 
judgment is a reasonable rule for the 
practical administration of schools.” 
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M. M. CHAMBERS 


American Council on Education 


Comment: Let school boards take 
the rdle of guardians of freedom, not 
that of repressers! 


Night Football Not Nuisance 


Ruling: Home owners in the 
vicinity of a high school stadium can- 
not be granted an injunction to pre- 
vent the erection of lighting equip- 
ment for the stadium and its 
contemplated use for night football 
games, merely on the assumption it 
may become a nuisance. Board of 
Education of Louisville v. Klein, 
(Ky.), 197 S. W. 2d 427 (1946). 

Case: The stadium is of long 
standing and the complainants had 
moved into the neighborhood since 
it was erected. One private residence 
nearby had approximately doubled in 
value since 1924, despite its proximity 
to the stadium. A zoning ordinance 
permitting high schools must be pre- 
sumed to permit a stadium. “Night 
football may become unreasonable 
and intolerable to the average house- 
holder,” so that conceivably an in- 
junction may become necessary in 
the future. 

Comment: The decision makes it 
clear that the board of education’s 
responsibility is to arrange for police 
protection adequate to assure the 
quiet and orderly handling of crowds 
of spectators, if and when they are 
attracted. 


Tort Responsibility in New York 
State 


Ruling: In any suit in tort it is 
necessary to prove negligence and 
also to prove that the negligence was 
the proximate cause of the injury. 
Thus, the school district was not 
liable where a pupil was struck in 
the eye by a stone unpredictably 
batted by another pupil on the play- 
ground, while the principal who 
regularly supervised the playground 


was absent for a few minutes to an- 
swer the telephone. Wilber v. City 
of Binghamton et al., (App. Div.), 
66 N. Y. S. 2d 250 (1946). 


Case: The circumstances were such 
that the injury might as easily have 
been inflicted if the principal had 
been present at the moment for there 
was no evidence as to how long 
stones were batted and the possible 
length of time was extremely short. 
Therefore, the negligence, if any, 
was not proved to be the immediate 
cause of the injury. 

It would be difficult, moreover, to 
maintain that the school district was 
negligent in not providing another 
supervisor during the few minutes 
when the regular supervisor was 
called to the telephone. Decision was 
by vote of three judges against two. 

Comment: The case affords an- 
other example of the need for a 
statewide system of accident insur- 
ance to cover pupils, similar in prin- 
ciple to workmen’s compensation 
laws. 


School Board Can Accept 
Lawsuit as Gift 


Ruling: When an heir-at-law of a 
deceased resident of a New Hamp- 
shire school district, having a right 
to sue to set aside deeds made by the 
decedent shortly before her death, 
assigns his rights to the school dts- 
trict, the district may accept the 
assignment and proceed with the 
necessary litigation. Ladd v. Hig- 
gins, (N. H.), 50 A. 2d 89 (1946). 

Case: The decedent conveyed her 
farm to a third party, cutting off her 
brother, who resided in another state. 
Apparently there was a credible 
chance of having the deeds set aside 
on the ground of undue influence. 
The brother, living at a distance and 
having no money to spend on litiga- 
tion, transferred his rights to the 
school district. One of the arguments 
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was that the farm would not be a 
suitable species of property for the 
school board to acquire. The New 
Hampshire supreme court said that 
this “is not a compelled conclusion 
as a matter of law. Vocational edu- 
cation and practical instruction may 
be a legitimate part of an educational 
program.” 

Comment: This is believed to be 
the first case of its kind ever to 
reach a high court. The decision 
recognizes both the corporate vital- 
ity of the school district and a broad 
conception of the functions of the 
public school. 


Publishing School Expenditures 
in Utah 


Ruling: A statute in Utah requires 
publication of an annual statement 
by each city or county school district 
showing monies paid out, for what 
paid and, in county school districts, 
to whom paid. This is not complied 
with by a county school district pub- 
lishing several headings, such as 
“gene ral control,” “instruction” and 
each followed by a long list 
of names and by figures showing 
only the total of expenditures under 
that heading. Conover v. Board 
Education of Nebo School District, 
(Utah), 175 P. 2d 209 (1946). 

Case: The board was compelled 
by mandamus to publish an itemized 
list of expenditures. The distinction 
between county and city school dis- 
tricts in the statute is reasonable and 
not unconstitutional, in the opinion 
of the court. 


sO On, 


Comment: There is probably no 
fully valid reason for withholding 
publication of detailed expenditures, 
all of which are matters of public 
record accessible to determined citi- 
zens on the books of the board. Full 
disclosure of all details goes far to 
remedy the popular misconception 
that public administration is neces- 
sarily shot through with crafty 
chicanery. 


The Shame of 1932 


Ruling: The city of Detroit, as 
fiscal agent for the board of educa- 
tion, must pay $124,018.79 arrearage 
in salaries, with interest, to certain 
teachers who were compelled to 
make a “voluntary” contribution of 
some 42 per cent of their salaries for 
May and June 1932 in order to keep 
the schools in operation during those 
two months. The fact that the teach- 
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ers endorsed the “short change” 
checks, waiving any right to sue, was 
totally ineffective to bar further 
action because the claims were cer- 
tain in amount and undisputed and 
in these circumstances there can be 
no release by accord and satisfaction. 
Thal v. City of Detroit, (Mich.), 25 
N. W. 2d 215 (1946). 

Case: Ninety-eight per cent of the 
delinquent taxes of 1932 had been 
collected by the middle of 1943. As 
to the necessity of a demand for pay- 
ment to start the accrual of interest 
on these claims of the teachers, the 
court said, “These people could have 
demanded from the house tops every 
day for five years and they would 
have received nothing. Under those 
circumstances a demand is useless, 
futile and idle and is not required.” 

Comment: The decision is sound 
law, clean justice and good common 
sense. Many of the expedients of 
15 years ago now appear in a light 
both comic and acutely pathetic. 


Local Pensions and Social 
Security 


Ruling: There is no conflict or 
overlapping between an lowa act of 
1917, under which several cities are 
operating local teachers’ pension and 
annuity retirement Systems, and the 


lowa statute of 1945 establishing an 
old-age and survivors’ insurance sys- 
tem for the public employes of the 
state and its instrumentalities, in- 
cluding school districts. A school 
district may participate in both sys- 
tems concurrently, Independent 
School District of Cedar Rapids et al. 
v. lowa Employment Security Com- 
mission et al., (Ia.), 25 N. W. 2d 491 
(1946). 

Case: There are material differ- 
ences between the two plans, but 
neither necessarily interferes with the 
other. The court describes the 1945 
act as “a cooperative legislative effort 
by state and national governments 
for carrying out a public purpose 
common to both, which neither could 
fully achieve without the cooperation 
of the other.” The act is closely pat- 
terned after Title II of the federal 
Social Security Act which does not 
cover public employes. 

Comment: Public employes, em- 
ployes of nonprofit institutions, farm 
laborers and household workers are 
not covered by the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance feature of the fed- 
eral Social Security Act. Relatively 
little has been accomplished on the 
matter for twelve years. A state act 
for public employes is an approach 
to one part of a highly complex 
problem. 





Curriculum Consultant Service 


H. L. CASWELL 
Professor of Educaticn Teachers College, Columbia University 


LTHOUGH institutions of 
higher learning have rendered 
a great deal of consultant service to 
school systems on curriculum prob- 
lems during the last twenty-five 
years, the function has seldom been 
clearly defined, the activities of staff 
members often being either on a 
personal basis or in the form of ex- 
tension teaching. 

If the most effective development 
of the programs of institutions of 
higher learning in this connection 
is to be achieved and the greatest 
service rendered to schools, several 
points should receive attention: 

1. The provision of consultant 
service should be mutually advan- 
tageous. 

Abstract of an address given before the 
A.A.S.A. convention, 1947. 


2. Consultant service requires spe- 
cial competence on the part of con- 
sultants. It is especially important 
to be able to guide group processes. 
- 3. Consultant service should be 
provided and used so as to obtain 
the help of a variety of specialists in 
developing a curriculum having 
unity and consistency. 

4. The service must relate to the 
curriculum problems in the specific 
school situation. 

5. Consultant service should never 
take the place of local leadership on 
the curriculum but should seek 
rather to cultivate and strengthen it. 

6. If the number of schools seek- 
ing consultant service should in- 
crease appreciably, the staffs of the 
institutions of higher learning would 
have to be increased greatly. 
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Chatty D vaste 


MAY 


| A number of states, the month of May is desig- 
nated as the time for the annual school meeting 
when patrons of the schcol are summoned to elect 
trustees, to cuss and discuss the budget and transact 
such other business as may need attention. 

Some school folk look with dread upon this annual 
overhauling while others boast that the affairs of 
their district are so well managed that there won't 
be more than a corporal’s guard in attendance. 

If this latter be true, my dear superintendent, you 
have failed in your duty to the school and in your 
conception of education in a democracy. 

This annual meeting of the people, this grassroots 
administration of the school, this trusteeship of an 
American heritage is a precious thing to be encour- 
aged and cherished and safeguarded. There is noth- 
ing like it in all the world—a free people meeting 
together as friendly neighbors to evaluate that which 
has made and kept them free. 

The annual school meeting is democracy at work. 
It is America in action. It is a free people conscious 
of their freedom and as such it should be held high 
among the privileges in which a school administrator 
is allowed to participate. 

« » 


Failure of a Mission 
S A general rule, The Nation’s Scuoots provides 
A most constructive and helpful reading for its 
thousands of readers from coast to coast (adv.) but 
fie upon it for an article published a few months ago. 
We refer sorrowfully to that seemingly innocent 
little article on how to catch pigeons.* “Pigeons,” 
says the author, in what is a masterly understatement, 
“are second only to flies and other insects as a general 
nuisance.” He then proceeds to tell us how to trap 
them and otherwise upset their home life. 
“Here,” thought we, “is a worthwhile activity for 
a superintendent of schools. The pigeons on our 
glass, alas, whose billings and cooings disrupt the 
school, whose love life is a constant curiosity to the 
biology students, whose other antisocial habits leave 
much to be desired, let them perish! 
Quickly we seized the blueprint which the author 
had thoughtfully provided and with large help from 
the industrial arts department, we constructed a 


*Traps Reduce Pigeon Population, by Hal G. Perrin, The 
Nation’s Scnoots 38:62 (December) 1946. 


pigeon trap. This is what then happened: 1. Mrs. 
Fannytiddle called to inquire if we did not have any- 
thing better to teach Robert Fannytiddle than the 
making of pigeon traps. He hammered his finger and 
“you” (meaning us) “had better tend to your knitting 
and leave the dear little pigeons alone.” 2. The local 
newspaper published a derogatory article proving that 
we had attempted to solve the high cost of living 
by substituting pigeon pie for roast beef. 3. The 
faculty drew up a strong protest stating that their 
curriculum on Kindness to Animals had been com- 
pletely nullified by our brutish actions. 

4. The taxpayers’ association passed a resolution 
demanding an investigation as to the amount of 
profit we had cleared in the unauthorized sale of 
caught pigeons. The resolution further pointed out 
that pigeons are part of the public domain and that 
public office is a public trust. 5. The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Pigeons served a warrant 
on us for cruel and inhuman detention of pigeons 
against their will. 6. Not a single pigeon entered the 
trap. 

This report is made to readers of The Nation’s 
ScHooLs in no spirit of criticism or fault finding. We 
still think that pigeons are Public Enemy No. 1 and 
to the hat 
author cf 


that they are of no economic value except 
cleaning establishments. Presumably the 
the article wanted to be helpful and that we appre- 
ciate. 

All we can now say is that probably he was never 
superintendent of schools in a small town and, for 


his sake, we hope he never is. 
« » 


BALLAD TO BOOKMEN 


When April steps aside for May, 

Like diamonds all the raindrops glisten; 

Fresh violets open every day, 

To some new bird each hour we ltsten. 
—Larcom 

Or maybe listen half a day; 

With siren songs at last we're caught, 

And when that danged bird flits away, 

My gosh, look what we have bought! 


Fy Ge 
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More Team Play Among Teachers 


GREAT deal of teaching effort 

is being dissipated because 

teachers are not working unitedly to 

attain common objectives. This is no 

criticism of teachers’ industry; it is 

rather a criticism of school organiza- 
tion and management. 

Educational accomplishment is not 
the sum total of the individual efforts 
of the teachers; it is the result of 
combined, integrated effort on the 
part of all of the teachers working 
together to attain common objectives. 


A typical high school situation. 


finds little horizontal integration in 
the teaching of various subjects. The 
English teacher goes her own way, 
endeavoring to the best of her ability 
to accomplish certain objectives she 
has set up for the year. The history 
teacher plans her work, hoping to 
cover the units laid out for the year’s 
program. Each other teacher works 
on independently. There have been 
no pooling of interests, no common 
planning, no agreement as to what 
the sum total of the year’s work 
should be. There has been little joint 
consideration of what the total im- 
pact on Joe Student should be. 


Each Teacher Has Own Goal 


Each instructor has decided what 
English Joe shall be exposed to, what 
history he shall be expected to learn, 
what mathematical skills he shall ac- 
quire. But the faculty has not jointly 
decided what the common effect of 
all its teaching shall be, what end 
product shall materialize, in short, 
what changes shall take place in Joe 
as a human being. 

It may have been hoped that some- 
how out of the various impinge- 
ments on Joe of bits of literature, his- 
tory and mathematics something 
worthwhile would happen to him, 
but there just wasn’t any evidence 
of team play among his teachers. No 
one had pictured the Joe-to-be at the 
end of the year or at the end of high 
school. No one had planned just 
what Joe was to be or how he was to 
get that way. 

Some plans have been suggested 
for bringing about the desired unity 
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of action. Core curriculums, fused 
curriculums, experience curriculums 
and others have been designed to 
realize this needed and desired unifi- 
cation. They all call for a new type 
of curriculum organization, a type 
of organization which is new to most 
high school teachers. 

Teachers, schooled as subject mat- 
ter instructors, lacking the right kind 
of training to provide broad back- 
grounds, find it difficult to get out- 
side their subject matter fields and 
fuse the related materials into 
broader fields. Their own experi- 
ences as pupils in high school, their 
study of subject courses in college, 
their professional training in college 
methods courses have all combined 
to fit them into a groove as special 
subject teachers. 

What can be done about it? Shall 
the broad field curriculum be adopt- 
ed and teachers told to come all the 
way and get themselves attuned as 
best they can to the new demands 
upon them? Can they make the 
switch immediately without too 
much fumbling of effort? Probably 
not. Well, shall Mahomet then move 
to the mountain? Shall we just 
await a new generation of teachers 
who have been trained to do this 
job? Or shall we compromise ? Com- 
promise seems to be best. 

It is entirely possible to gain at 
least many of the advantages of the 
fused curriculum and the broad field 
curriculum by bringing about hori- 
zontal integration under the present 
curriculum organization. This can 
be done with teachers remaining in 
their subject matter fields. They will 
need, of course, to broaden their 
horizons, to see their jobs in new 
perspectives, to gain a new vision of 
their responsibilities but the old land- 
marks of familiar subject materials 
will still be there. The road will be 
improved, but it will not be entirely 
new. Now English and history and 


mathematics will be working to- 
gether to serve the needs of the 
whole Joe Student. 

Just how can that be done? The 
answer isn’t simple and the result 
cannot be accomplished by resolu- 
tion. It will take some planning and 
some definite action. The first re- 
sponsibility rests with the superin- 
tendent or principal, whichever is di- 
rectly responsible for the school’s 
curriculum organization and man- 
agement. 


School's Philosophy Comes First 


He should call the teachers to- 
gether for the purpose of setting up 
the school’s philosophy, aims and 
purposes. The entire corps, includ- 
ing administrators, supervisors and 
teachers, should decide what the 
philosophy shall be and, in the light 
of its decision, formulate the aims, 
objectives and the direction of the 
whole high school program. Several 
meetings will be needed and the 
literature on the subject will need to 
be carefully studied. 

Let us assume that it is decided to 
adopt the objectives formulated by 
the Educational Policies Commission 
in 1938. Broadly, then, the aim will 
be to attain objectives of (1) self 
realization, (2) human relationship, 
(3) economic efficiency, (4) civic 
responsibility. What can the whole 
school organization do to facilitate 
these objectives? What contributions 
can the so-called “extracurricular pro- 
gram” make? What can each sub- 
ject contribute ? 

Each teacher should study the po- 
tentialities of her subject for its pos- 
sible contributions. What can I do 
in American history to cultivate a 
sympathetic attitude toward minority 
groups? What can I do in English 
literature to improve family relation- 
ships? What can I do in geometry to 
improve reading skills? The possi- 
bilities are as unlimited as the 
teacher’s imagination and industry. 

And then the teachers should meet 
frequently to explore possibilities for 
coordinated effort. There are limit- 
less ways in which they can supple- 
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ment and reinforce one another’s 
labors. Each will need to understand 
what the others are attempting to do. 
What algebra will be needed in 
physics? How can the mathematics 
teacher aid with a remedial reading 
program? How can the coach teach 
lessons in ethics? What can the mu- 
sic teacher do toward the apprecia- 
tion of literature? 

In the final analysis, there will be 


no teachers who teach only one sub- 
ject — physical education, English, 
citizenship, history, shop or math- 
ematics. Every teacher will still teach 
her special subject, but every teacher 
will also be an English teacher, a 
teacher of health, a teacher of citizen- 
ship; in short, a teacher of youth. 
There will be less shooting in the 
dark. Many of the advantages of 
more radical curriculum organiza- 


tions will be realized with teachers 
still working in their old fields. They 
will need to be more -resourceful 
teachers. They will have to expand 
beyond the traditional limits of their 
old subject fields and their old class 
procedures, but they can do it. 
Their work will be easier for doing 
it; the school’s responsibility to youth 
will be more nearly fulfilled, and Joe 
Student will welcome the change. 





Sunrise 272 Religious Education 


FTER more than thirty years’ 
experience with the theory and 
practice of religious education, 
Ernest J. Chave, professor of religi- 
ous education in the divinity school 
of the University of Chicago, has 
written the definitive book* for “a 
new day in religious education.” 

His courageous analysis and criti- 
cism of what has passed as religious 
education and his appeal for its re- 
construction on the basis of a func- 
tional and naturalistic approach to 
the problem pave the way for co- 
operation between public education 
and this kind of objective and realis- 
tic religious education. Indirectly, 
it is the strongest apology for public 
education yet penned. Any public 
school administrator who masters 
this volume will be able to answer 
adequately all criticism of the public 
schools as “godless.” 

The author’s appreciation of the 
public school is highly gratifying. 
For example, “ very little race or class 
consciousness is shown in_ the 
younger grades, but outside influ- 
ences soon creep in and youngsters 
reflect attitudes of older people”; 
“though churches have tended to 
condemn dancing, more intelligent 
and liberal attitudes are becoming 
prevalent”; “the public school offers 
children and young people more op- 
portunities for cooperative thinking 
and acting than any other organi- 
zation. It democratically binds 
people together without respect for 


*A Functional Approach to Religious Edu 
cation, by Ernest J. Chave, The University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. IX+ 168 pp., $2.50. 
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class, creed, race or nationality differ- 
ence.” 

Prof. Chave does not support the 
released time adventure. Its weak- 
nesses and shortcomings are: sectari- 
anism, “dividing a community and 
destroying the united democratic 
spirit of the public school”; assump- 
tion that tolerant sects teach equally 
good religion; suppression of minor- 
ity rights by majorities; the refusal 
to evaluate religious teachings criti- 
cally; the failure to recognize the 
functional characteristics of religion; 
the assumption that “physical prox- 
imity to general education will inte- 
grate religious ideas and values,” and 
“a false interpretation of religion as 
something which can be added to 
general education by a one hour a 
week program, failing to lift out the 
spiritual elements which pervade all 
good teaching.” 

The reconstruction in religious 
education Prof. Chave pleads for is 
based upon this definition of reli- 
gion, “the persistent outreach on the 
part of man for meanings and values 
to inspire and guide him in his rest- 
less search for a fuller and more 
satisfying life,” and upon a func- 
tional analysis of religion as well. 

Its 10 categories are: sense of 
worth, social sensitivity, appreciation 
of the universe, discrimination and 
values, responsibility and accounta- 
bility, cooperative fellowship, quest 
for truth and realization of values, 
integration of experiences into a 
working philosophy of life, appre- 
ciation of historical continuity and 
participation in group celebrations. 


Each of these is discussed at length; 
together, they constitute the author's 
contribution to the new understand- 
ing of religious education. 

The defense of a naturalistic view 
of religion in these pages is easily the 
best we have read by a _ professor 
of religious education. The critical 
developments are: (1) “the primary 
need is a growing faith in the spir 
itual resources of our natural world”; 
(2) the “recognition of the pervasive 
and identifiable nature of religion”; 
(3) “an increasing knowledge of 
psychology and critical methods of 
thought”; (4) historical perspective: 
(5) the varieties of ways in which 
religion is discovered and expressed; 
(6) sensitivity of parents, teachers, 
leaders to all religious values in our 
common life; (7) use of best technics 
and materials; (8) use of not only 
the Bible but historical and current 
literature; (9) destruction of | sec- 
tarian and divisive interests through 
expansion of cooperative enterprises; 

(10) increasing appeal of the liberal 
progressive spirit of religious educa- 
tion as sectarianism and _ super- 
naturalism yield to the emerging 
scientific view of life. 

The new age is on the side of 
liberals and progressives for it needs 
“an institution which is free from 
the state and free from hierarchic 
controls which can invite free inter- 
action of minds and critical, con- 
structive attitudes and programs.” 

To demonstrate how practical his 
suggestions are, Chave adds an ex- 
perimental curriculum already tested 
out in various Sunday schools. 
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NAMES in the NEWS 








Superintendents 


Willard B. Spald- 
ing, superintendent 
of schools in Port- 
land, Ore., will be 
dean of the college 
of education of the 
University of Illi- 
nois, effective June 
1. Dr. Spalding re- 
cently won nation- 
wide attention in 
press and radio by his teacher recruit- 
ment campaign in Massachusetts. High 
salaries and Portland’s temperate climate 
were his baits; well trained teachers, his 
catch, 


Willard B. Spalding 


J. W. Harbison, superintendent of 
schools at Pinehurst, N. C., operates a 
chinchilla ranch as a hobby, in a lean- 
to garage adjoining his home. The ani- 
mals weigh from 20 to 26 ounces and 
are difficult to raise in captivity. It 
takes about 300 pelts to make a fur coat, 
costing from $12,000 up. A good breed- 
ing pair of chinchillas sells for from 
$1200 to $1600. Mr. Harbison’s orig- 
inal seven pair have now increased to 
21 animals. 


Max S. Smith has been elected to the 
superintendency at Niles, Mich. Prior 
to this appointment, he served as super- 
intendent of schools at North Muskegon, 
Mich. 


Leland R. Armstrong, assistant super- 
intendent at Wichita, Kan., has resigned 
his position effective August | and will 
enter Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in September to begin work on 
his doctor’s degree. 


Paul C. Fawley, superintendent of 
schools at Powell, Wyo., for the last 
twelve years, is leaving his position to 
do graduate work at Indiana Univer- 
sity. 


Harland L. R. Paschal was reelected 
superintendent of schools at Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, for a three year term, his 
salary starting at $5000 a year. Teachers 
and principals at Fort Madison were 
reelected with an average salary increase 


of $630 for 1947-48. 


Franklyn S. Barry, superintendent of 
schools at Irondequoit, N. Y., has been 
made superintendent at Cortland, N. Y. 


Richard A. Jensen is now superintend- 
ent at North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Principals 


O. H. Schaaf, high school principal at 
Lancaster, Ohio, has been appointed 
principal of Garfield Heights High 
School in Cleveland for a three year 
term effective April 14. He succeeds 
Mary H. Kerr, principal for the last six- 
teen years, who requested that she be 
transferred to the department of pupil 
personnel where she is now in charge 
of supervising and integrating the guid- 
ance program for the entire school sys- 
tem. 


Katherine G. Danahy, principal of 
North Agawam School, Springfield, 
Mass., will retire in June. Mary Lynch, 
teacher in the Agawam Junior High 
School, will succeed her. Miss Danahy 
began service in the Agawam schools 
in 1899, 

Lynn Miller, principal of Jefferson 
High School, Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of schools 
at Lafayette, Ind., succeeding the late 


Morris McCarty. 


David I. Davoren, principal of Mil- 
ford High School, Milford, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools. 
Joseph J. Tosches, member of the high 
school faculty, will succeed him as prin- 
cipal. 

The school board of Newark, N. J., 
has appointed four new high school 
principals and three elementary school 
principals as follows: Roger B. Saylor, 
Barringer High School; Frederick C. 
Seamster, Arts High School; Francis B. 
Snavely, West Side High School; Henry 
A. McCracken, Central High School; 
Paul A. Hochstuhl, Camden Street 
School; Marion S. Smith, South Tenth 
Street and Waverly Avenue School; 
Robert M. Coleman, Webster Street and 
Burnet Street School. 


James M. Lynch has been named prin- 
cipal of the Alfred Vail Junior High 
School at Morristown, N. J., succeeding 
Peter Van Reen who was relieved of 
administrative duties at his own request 
and -has returned to teaching in his field 
of science. 


Rex K. John, principal of Wilson 
Junior High School at Manitowoc, Wis., 
has been named principal of Lincoln 
High School succeeding C. G. Stangel 
who will resign in September after 
thirty-two years as head of the school. 


Frank Bugar, Ithaca, N. Y., has been 
appointed principal of the New Paltz 


High School at New Paltz, N. Y., effec- 
tive July 1. He is at present studying 
for his doctorate at Syracuse University. 
He was previously supervising principal 
at Eden, N. Y. 

Elmo Flannery, principal of Keystone 
School at Johnson City, Tenn., resigned 
April 6. Mr. Flannery stated that con- 
ditions were so unsatisfactory he did not 
feel justified in continuing longer, his 
reference being to low pay for teachers 
and overcrowding. Mr. Flannery is said 
to have made great effort to improve 
salary standards but was able to accom- 
plish little. 

James O. Linn, vice principal of 
Woodland High School, Yolo County, 
California, has been appointed principal 
of Needham School and director of 
curriculum of the elementary schools at 
Lodi, Calif. 

J. J. Cordell, principal of Griffin High 
School at Albany, Ga., has been elected 
assistant superintendent of the Albany 
schools. The position is a newly created 
one. 


E. Allison Grant, principal of Friends 
Academy at New Bedford, Mass., has 
submitted his resignation effective the 
end of the current school year to accept 
a position in a New, York school. 


C. Howard McCorkle, for the last 
three years principal of Science Hill 
High School, Johnson City, Tenn., will 
become dean of Milligan College July 1. 


Paul A, Stewart, supervising principal 
of the Second Avenue building of the 
Junior High School at Clearfield, Pa., 
has been made principal of the school 
succeeding E. A. Andrew who has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Deposit National Bank. 

William S. Twichell, supervising prin- 
cipal of schools in Hopewell Township, 
Pennington, N. J., has been made super- 
vising principal of the schools of Ram- 
sey, N. J. 

Andrew C._Estock, principal of the 
high school at Rockaway, N. J., will re- 
sign effective June 30. 

Wallace J. Bronner, principal of the 
Syracuse Adult Evening High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is now principal of 
Charles Andrews School. 

Clarence Zimmerman, principal of 
Yakima Senior High School, Yakima, 
Wash., has been elected superintendent 
of the Highland consolidated school dis- 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Display Case Proves Helpful 


A LARGE centrally located dis 
play case can be used success 


fully in 


a school’s visual education 
program. This is illustrated in the 
lobby of the main entrance to the 
La Porte High School, La Porte, 
Ind., a high school with an enroll 
ment of 1000 pupils in which a rather 
dim and dismal wall near the main 


HENRY W. SCHULZE 


Director, Audio-Visual Education 
Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 


transformed 
into an effective display area. 


entrance was recently 

This display case was designed 
and constructed by members of the 
staff of the industrial arts depart- 
ment. It is approximately 15 feet 


long, 64 feet high and 5 feet deep. 
The front is of plate glass divided 
into panels so that in case of break- 
age, only one panel need be replaced. 
The top, back and end members also 
are of panel construction. 

A double opening in the. rear ap- 
proximately 5 feet wide provides 
access for entering and for arranging 
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Let Filmosound carry its share 
of your heavy teaching load 


Schools and colleges have an always-dependable 
teaching aid in Filmosound, the Bell & Howell 
16mm sound film projector that augments your 
good work. , 







Presenting your selections from today’s vast and 
ever-growing resources of educational films, Filmo- 
sound helps speed instruction and lighten the heavy 
teaching loads brought about by large classes. 






Filmosound assures you 
finest pictures and sound 





Educators who have used motion pictures most suc- 
cessfully know that if audio-visual training is to be 
fully effective, reproduction of pictures and sound 
must be of the finest quality, and free from all 
sense of mechanical intervention. 


That’s why Filmosounds are so widely preferred. 
Filmosound’s precision engineering gives you flicker- 
less, jump-free pictures, clear and brilliant. Sound 
is truly natural, without “flutter’”’ or hum. 


Exclusive Filmosound features obviate chances of 
film damage. And Filmosound is easy to operate. 
Instructors or students quickly learn to use it. 
They will find Filmosound quiet, cool, and always 
dependable. 


Write for illustrated literature to Bell & Howell 
Company, 7155 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 
Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, 
D. C., and London. 





Pupils learn 40% more in less time 
when motion pictures are used as 1907-1947 ... Forty Years of Leadership 
teaching aids. Research and ex- 
perimentation have established 
this fact, pointing the way to 
relief from the great handicaps 


under which schools must work > ‘ 
- Bell « Howell 
y . WV ) 
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large items to be put on display. 
Lighting is provided by means of 
tubular fluorescent lamps across the 
inside top front. Also at the front, 
in each of the top and lower corners 
an outlet is provided to receive a 
swivel type of socket for a 150 watt 
reflector type of spotlight. Base out- 
lets are included at either end of the 
case. A row of switches on the out 
side rear panel provides for inde- 
pendent control of the tubular lights, 
the upper and lower spotlights and 
wall outlets. 

This display case is now in its 
second successful year of operation. 


Many effective displays have been 
arranged under the direction of the 
audio-visual education department. 


The displays that have been ex- 
hibited have been derived not 
only from activities in the school but 
also from activities and organizations 
in the community. They have cen- 
tered around the theme of guidance, 
curricular activities and the industries 
and professions of the community. 
Titles of some of the various ex- 
hibits displayed are as follows: 
Growth of Literature in America 
Toward Democracy and Culture; 
Pan American Week; Chemistry; 
Mathematics and Its Relation to 
Life; Industrial Arts Projects; the 
United Nations; How the School 
Paper Is Edited and Produced. 
Some interesting displays prepared 
and exhibited by out of school agen- 


cies are: fire prevention week; Amer- 
ican Red Cross; industrial safety by 
the Chamber of Commerce; a dental 
display by the local dental assistants’ 
association, and the printing and 
binding of books. 

The design and preparation of the 
curricular exhibits made by the pu- 
pils and faculty provide for creative 
expression. The creative work in 
making a display utilizes the artistic 
talents of the persons making the 
materials and arrangements. Compo- 
sition, color and design, all enter into 
its construction. Competition among 
various exhibitors runs high. 

From the standpoint of public re- 
lations, too, the display case is valu- 
able. Visitors see it on entering. 
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Now you can see for yourself . . . without cost 

or obligation . . . how the Beseler Model OA3 cle: ly 
projects full pages in magazines and books, as well 

as maps and other large size material. We are pres ‘ed to 
have this fine opaque projector 

demonstrated anywhere in the United States 

in your own office, classroom or church. 


The Beseler Model OA3 has met with enthusiastic response 
wherever it has been shown. Modern in design, 

compact and quiet, it delivers brilliant 

screen illumination, outstanding in an opaque projector. 
The Model OA3 accommodates an 814” x 11” page, 

the actual projection area being 712” x 10”. 


Mail the coupon foday for Free Demonstration 
of the Beseler Model OA3 Opaque Projector. 


The BEST Projector is the BESELER Projector 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 


243 East 23rd Street New York 10, N. Y. 
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Added features of the Model 
OA3, are self leveling platen 
with ratchet handle, permitting 
the use of both hands while in- 
serting copy, and concealed 
elevating legs. Air cooling sys- 
tem assures adequate cooling 
of the two 500 watt medium 
prefocus lamps. 


Dept.N 

les Beseler Company, 

te 23rd Street, New York 10, N. ¥. ia 
ld like to have @ free demonstration 

Lie Model OA3 Opaque Projector. 
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PLANT OPERATION 
& MAINTENANCE 








Bowler Rooms Benefit From Color 


HE boiler room with its me- 

chanical equipment is often the 
most neglected part of the school 
plant. Building entrances, corridors, 
offices and classrooms may be at- 
tractively designed and decorated but 
the paint supply usually runs out be- 
fore the painter reaches the operating 
center. 

A casual observation of space al- 
lotment, design and equipment of 
the operating areas of school plants 
often reveals much to be desired in 
these facilities. I visited a new school 
located in an exclusive residential 
section of a Great Lakes city a few 
years ago. The residences of the 
area were attractive, well designed 
and indicative of the wealth of their 
occupants. In keeping with the 
architectural treatment of the homes, 
the school plant had been well de- 
signed as a single story building with 
attractive grounds and appropriate 
landscape treatment. 


Lo, the Poor Boiler Room 


What a difference when | went 
into the boiler and machine room! 
It appeared as though the appropri- 
ation had run out at the boiler room 
door. The whole operating center 
was characterized by inadequacy of 
design and equipment and by neg- 
lect in the care of machinery and 
rooms. A lone fireman stood in a 
coal bunker vainly trying to throw 
a week’s accumulation of ashes 
through a manhole in the roof with 
a shovel. This was the only way 
provided to remove the ashes. 

Boiler rooms are often badly 
lighted, ill kept, dirty and inefficient- 
ly operated. When 30 to 35 per cent 
of the total cost of the plant, espe- 
cially in the colder sections of the 
country, is spent in building and 
equipping the operating center, it is 
not unreasonable to ask that this part 
of the plant have a fair share of the 
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budget maintenance appropriation. 

Recent developments in the scien- 
tific use of color in the instructional 
areas of school buildings have paid 
large dividends in the increased efh- 
ciency and improved morale of pu- 
pils and teachers. Several paint firms 
have spent considerable time and 
money in developing suitable paints 
and color combinations that are not 
only interesting and attractive but 
productive of higher instructional 
efficiency. 

One of the most interesting phases 
of this movement toward better 
color designing is the treatment of 
the modern machine shop. Instead 
of being painted a drab battleship 
gray or black, machines now appear 
in attractive greens or duotone colors. 
Electrical switches and control boxes 
are painted a brilliant color. Walls, 
ceilings and floors are treated in ar- 
tistic tones to harmonize with the 
equipment. The whole shop takes 
on an interesting variation in color, 
relieving eye fatigue, stimulating in- 
terest and contributing to safety in 
machine operation. 

A few schools have recognized the 
possibilities in treating the expensive 
equipment of the operating plant in 
the same manner. Danger points in 
machinery are clearly signal marked, 
thus contributing to the safety of 





employes. Proper colors and types 
of paint are selected for moving ma- 
chinery, boilers, pipe lines, tanks and 
air ducts. 

For boiler insulation covering, a 
heat resisting aluminum is usually 


found most attractive and efficient. 


Hot metal parts and brick work can 
be treated with a high grade heat 
resisting asphalt base product in 
black or tile red. Hot water, cold 
water, steam and return lines, air 
pressure, heat control lines and con- 
duits are painted or marked accord- 
ing to a selected code for easy identi- 
fication. 


Color for Valves Aids Employes 


All the valves, for example, which 
must be kept open around the pool 
filter system are painted one color 
while those which must be kept 
closed during operating periods are 
painted another. Such code systems 
contribute greatly to increased plant 
operating efficiency and make em- 
ployes feel sure that they are doing 
the right thing as directed. 

Machinery, tanks and other equip- 
ment can be painted in attraétive 
metal paint colors; this makes« the 
whole operating center interesting to 
employes and other members of the 
school organization. Walls, hand 
rails, walks and floors should receive 
a like share of attention in planning 
the color scheme. With proper light- 
ing, natutal and artificial, the place 
can be made a center which will con- 
tribute efficiently to the whole school 
plant program. 

The first step in a gradual 
provement program isto lay out a 
complete plan of colors and paint 
materials. Expert help can easily be 
obtained from paint companies, if 
desired. The first job is to give the 
concrete floor a proper painting. 
Much of the dust and dirt around 
operating rooms results from insani- 
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School laboratories—manual training centers 
... often need special Greaseproof Kentile 
...at crucial points. . . . It costs only a little 
more—can be used only where needed—fits 
in with your regular Kentile squares. 
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W iH Y ? Because whatever Young America hands out, 
* Kentile can take! 


Consider these facts when you consider your school floors: 

. Kentile shrugs off scuffs and incessant pounding of heels. 
Kentile deadens noise—cushions footsteps. 

Kentilé is a safe, sure-tread floor. 

Kentile can be laid on concrete that’s directly over the earth. 
Kentile cuts down upkeep, needs only soap and water mopping. 


Kentile, after 15 years’ service, will still look like new. 


NO wa owrn = 


. Kentile is flexible—when you alter floors, you need only alter 
the Kentile squares affected; you don’t pull up the entire floor. 


All over America, in schools, hospitals, auditoriums, chain stores, office 
buildings, the Pentagon corridors, Kentile asphalt squares are giving un- 
equalled service and handsome good looks, to millions of feet of floors. 
Kentile can do it for your school too, at a price that makes it the lowest cost, 
longest wearing flooring available. 
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tary and badly kept floors. A good 
grade of floor enamel will do won- 
ders to the room. Don’t be afraid 
of color. Follow this with the paint- 
ing of machinery and other equip- 
ment. Finally, there are the walls 
and ceilings. Walls can be ‘sprayed 
with a paint which can easily be 
washed down and kept like new. 
The practice of frequently wash- 
ing the whole area down with a hose 
is. essential to cleanliness and the 
Sanitary operation of the school plant. 
After employes see the results of 


proper care and it becomes a part 
of the regular routine, they will not 
willingly go back to the old practices 
of dirty, insanitary operative proce- 
dures. 

Fix up one boiler room as it should 
be done and note the change in the 
attitude and efficiency of the per- 
sonnel. Fix up one boiler room and 
the operating employes of all the 
other buildings will make a beaten 
path to your door. They will like it. 
It will give them a feeling that their 
job is worth while, that what they do 








every day actually is an important 
part of the whole instructional pro- 
gram. This morale will rise to a 
higher level, neglect will disappear 
and the quantity and quality of their 
work will improve remarkably. 
Such treatment as is suggested here 
will improve greatly the sanitary 
condition of the entire school plant 
and will reduce cleaning expendi- 
tures in various parts of the plant by 
getting rid of much of the dirt be- 
fore it is distributed through the 
building from the heating plant. 





Window Glass Replacement Costs 


SCHEDULE of standard 

charges for clear window glass 
replacements has been issued by the 
board of school directors of the city 
of Milwaukee to school principals 
for their information in determining 
reasonable charges to be made for 
broken windows. 

Prior to the issuing of the schedule 
the school system charged the actual 
cost of replacement which included 
part or all of the craftsman’s travel- 


ing time, depending upon ‘what 
other work he had to do at the par- 
ticular building or nearby. Also, the 
delay in getting the actual cost to 
the principal was highly unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The schedule reflects a change in 
policy, according to Samuel J. Suth- 
erland, architect, who states: “We 
feel the charge to be made should be 
in the nature of a deterrent which 
need not necessarily reflect the actual 


cost of replacement. (Our actual win- 
dow glass replacement cost in all 
cases is more than the ‘standard 
charges.’) 

“The use of a printed chart by the 
principal at the time he confers with 
the person responsible for window 
breakage has definite psychologic ad- 
vantages, eliminates much needless 
discussion and makes it possible for 
the principal to impose the penalty 
at a propitious time.” 
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ARKETEX 


— 


y 
FOR CONTINUING PROGRESS 


Old, outmoded teaching methods give way to ing. Arketex will withstand hard usage for its 
new... that’s continuing progress in the field of permanent finish will not craze, crack, scar, or 
education. ‘ Obsolete, old-fashioned building mar. 
methods and materials give way to Arketex Ce- Always specify Arketex—first with the finest! 


ramic Glazed Structural Tile...that’s continuing 














Write for Catalog S-45C 

progress in the field of construction. x 
Where beauty, permanency, and economy are 
of prime consideration — Arketex meets every 
requirement. Arketex Ceramic Glazed Struc- 
tural Tile is available in lustrous, non-fading 
colors from white through delicate tints to bold, 
full-bodied tones. Arketex is a permanent in- 
terior and exterior wall and finish all in one. 
It requires only infrequent soap and water clean- 


ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION - BRAZIL, INDIANA 
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', Personnel Policies in 


San Diego's C afeterias 


RIOR to 1932 the cafeterias in 

the San Diego city schools were 
operated by the student body organ- 
ization of each school. The larger 
schools could operate very success- 
fully and net a profit to help finance 
other pupil activities. The smaller 
schools, however, either could not 
have a cafeteria because of their 
lower volume of sales or, if an ade- 
quate program was to be had, re- 
quired some subsidy from interested 
organizations. 


Board Assumes Responsibility 


In 1932 the board of education as- 
sumed responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the cafeterias as a unified pro- 
gram. Under state laws passed in 
1929, the board of education provides 
the buildings, the equipment and the 
general supervision, paying for these 
from the funds of the school district. 
All other costs are defrayed by the 
income from the sale of food. By 
establishing a unified system, the 
profits of the larger cafeterias where 
volume operation is possible can be 
used to meet the losses occurring in 
the smaller cafeterias. Thus, it is 
possible to operate cafeterias and pro- 
vide a complete lunch program in 
elementary schools with enrollments 
of 250 pupils. 

All cafeteria workers are regular 
employes of the school district and 
are governed by the same personnel 
policies as are cther members of the 
school staff. Regular employes are 
selected through examinations of the 
civil service type, including, in most 
cases, an evaluation of a _person’s 
work in the cafeterias as an hourly 
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EDITH T. BETHARD 


Director of Cafeterias, San Diego City 
Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


helper. After completing one year 
cf successful work, the employe is 
granted permanent status, which 
gives him the right to a continuing 
annual appointment. 

Dismissal or nonappointment is 
possible only on the basis of specified 
reasons, such as incompetence, in- 
efficiency, insubordination and phys- 
ical or mental incapacity. If the 
services of an employe are discon- 
tinued and if he desires, he may have 
a hearing of his case before an im- 
partial appeals board. The board 
consists of three members, one of 
whom is appointed by the presiding 
officer of the superior court of San 
Diego County, one by the chairman 
of the civil service commission of 
San Diego County and one by the 
chairman of the civil service commis- 
sion of San Diego. 

A regular salary schedule has been 
established which gives the employe 
the right to four annual increments 
providing a total increase of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. Each position is 
classified on the schedule in accord- 
ance with its duties and responsibili- 
ties. Promotions are made from one 
classification to another on the basis 


‘ 





of periodic examinations, which in- 
clude a review of experience in the 
lower classification, as well as an ex- 
amination covering the added duties 
required in the higher classified posi- 
tion. 

Such examinations are open to any 
candidate although preference is nor- 
mally given to existing personnel, 
since persons already on the job are 
familiar with cafeteria policies and 
an evaluation of them can be more 
exacting than it would be for a new 
employe. 

The salary schedule and classifica- 
tion structure make it possible for 
the cafeteria employe to know ex- 
actly what remuneration he may ex- 
pect. Relatively higher salaries are 
paid managers and those holding 
other responsible positions while rela- 
tively less is paid hourly helpers than 
is common. This policy has led to 
the development of stable qualified 
leadership in the individual cafe- 
terias. 


Get Retirement Benefits 


Cafeteria employes are included in 
the regular local retirement system. 
This system is actuarily sound. There- 
fore, deductions from the salary of 
the employe vary in accordance with 
his age and sex. An employe 69 
years old may retire if twenty years 
of service has been rendered. An em- 
ploye must retire at 65 years of age. 
Any employe, regardless of age, may 
retire, if disabled, after fifteen years 
of service. The contributions of em- 
ployes are matched by the school dis- 
trict. 

The right of cafeteria employes to 
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You know the tea drinker. If he likes the tea he likes the 
meal—and will come back again and again. We know 
him, too. What’s more, we know what will please him. 
Everything we have learned in sixty-four years as tea 


specialists we have put into Sherman Blend Exquisite Tea. 
You can serve Sherman Blend for less than a penny a cup. 
Do you know any other way in which a fraction of a penny 
can be so important? 
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GAS Cooking 


Satisfies hearty 
scholastic appetites 


Equipment used in 
Hampton Institute’s 


All-GAS Kitchen 3 Grills 


Ancient scholars insisted that learning 
alone should satisfy most of the bodily needs 
of earnest students. But modern scholastic 
appetites refute these precepts; present-day 
teachers look upon proper feeding as an 
essential element of education. 


In the best tradition Hampton Institute, 
Hampton, Virginia, has constantly improved 
its mass-feeding equipment by installing 
modern Gas Equipment—has achieved signal 
recognition by the citation of its kitchen in 
a recent food-service competition. 


Pr Users of GAS for over 50 years, Hampton 
Institute’s managers installed their first all- 
GAS kitchen in 1941. Benson L. Dutton, 
Certificated Civil Engineer, who is the Plant 
Engineer at Hampton Institute says, “Our 


4 Roast Ovens 
8 Range Ovens 





\\ vi 2 Small Deep Fat Fryers 
1 Large Deep Fat Fryer 
4 Bake Ovens 


experience with Gas Equipment has been 
very satisfactory; it enables us to do quality 
cooking in large volume at an economical 
cost in comparison with other fuels.” 


Your kitchen-planning consultant or your 
local Gas Company Representative will as- 
sist you in selecting Gas Equipment for any 
mass-feeding requirements. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 























membership in the retirement system 
made a major contribution to the 
successful operation of the cafeterias 
throughout the war period. Retire- 
ment rights caused many superior 
employes to remain with the cafe- 
terias rather than accept positions 
elsewhere in which greater current 
earnings could be had. 

Eight working days of paid vaca- 
tion are granted annually to all 
monthly cafeteria employes. As a 
protection to the individual worker, 
a liberal sick leave policy is in effect 
which provides one day’s sick leave 
privilege for each month of service 
accumulative to a maximum of thirty 
days for all regular employes in the 
schools’ cafeterias. 


In addition to the foregoing full 
pay sick leave privilege, 45 per cent 
of the worker’s salary is paid for 
qualified absence not to exceed 100 
days. This policy has been in effect 
for three years and there has been 
no evidence of abuse. Cafeteria em- 
ployes understand that maintenance 
of desirable personnel policies are 
based upon the ability of the cafe- 
teria system to maintain an adequate 
lunch program at low cost. 

Every effort is. made to develop 
initiative and responsibility on the 
part of the individual cafeteria man- 
ager and her staff. Menus and food 
orders are initiated in each cafeteria. 
Reasonable control is maintained 
through central review and purchas- 


ing. Each cafeteria is provided with 
a current financial report and it is 
the cafeteria manager’s responsibility 
to review her program in terms of 
this report. Judgment of it is based 
on relative expenditures for food, 
salaries and other items rather than 
in terms of profit and loss. It is un- 
derstood that the overall control of 
profit and loss is the responsibility 
of the central administration. 

Consistent and fair personnel poli- 
cies have proved their value in the 
development of staff morale and a 
sense of personal responsibility for 
the welfare of the cafeteria program. 
Resultant efficiencies have more than 
made up for the additional costs of 
these policies. 











The Principal and the School Lunch 


MARGARET E. PRENTICE 


Chairman, School Lunch Supervisors, Bureau of 


Home Economics, New York State Education Department 


ITHIN 


school 


recent years the 
lunch has come to 
play an important part in the edu- 
cation program of our young Amer- 
icans. Much has been written about 
it without bringing into the lime- 
light one of the principal characters, 
the school administrator. Upon his 
shoulders rests the success or failure 
of the entire program. 

School administrators in New 
York State are becoming increas- 
ingly interested in the school lunch 
as a part of the educational pro- 
gram. They realize that a good feed- 
ing program not only is a means 
of improving the nutritional status 
of children but also provides an ad- 
ditional situation in which valuable 
learning experiences can be gained. 
Administrators are readily assuming 
responsibility for the organization 
and supervision of the lunch pro- 
gram in their schools. 

A lunch program has many desir- 
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able objectives. It may not be pos- 
sible to attain all of them at the 
outset, but the following seem to 
be important. 

1. To improve the health of chil- 
dren by making the eating of a 
suitable lunch a part of the day’s 
program. 

2 To 
habits. 

3. To develop an understanding 
of the food necessary to meet daily 
nutritional needs. 

4. To develop an appreciation for 
high standards in the preparation, 
serving and storage of foods. 

5. To provide an opportunity for 
the practice of accepted table man- 
ners and social behavior. 

A lunch program may range from 
the serving of milk, fruit, a sand- 
wich and one hot dish prepared by 
the teacher and pupils in a one 
room rural school to the cafeteria 
service in a large city school. 


develop desirable food 


A good lunch, in essence, is one 
in which the menu is planned ade- 
quately to meet the nutrition needs 
of all the pupils. The food is pre- 
pared to give the maximum of food 
value, is attractively served and fur- 
nishes all the children with a com- 
plete lunch at a reasonable price. 


-Those who cannot afford to pay 


should be given the meal free or 
at less than the generally prevailing 
cost. 

The dining room is an important 
factor in the school lunch program. 
It should be a pleasant and attrac- 
tive place where, during the meal 
hour, children receive guidance in 
developing satisfactory food habits 
and at the same time are learning 
accepted social behavior. 

Teachers, too, share in the pro- 
gram by supervising the lunch hour 
and eating with the pupils. They 
use the school lunch as a motivating 
force for teaching the principles of 
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health and as a means of vitalizing 
classroom instruction. 

Parents and community groups 
are also actively concerned with the 
program and are giving their sup- 
port wholeheartedly. Community 
groups in some instances sponsor 
the school lunch program and pro- 
vide funds, labor, equipment and 
food. 

While the successful operation of 
the school lunch should be the joint 
concern of the staff, pupils and par- 
ents, in reality it is the principal who 









Straight - through 





has the responsibility for developing 
a cooperative program. To accom- 
plish this, he will, with the approval 
of the board of education and in 
cooperation with the school lunch 
manager, accept the following du- 
ties, 

1. Make plans for adequate space, 
essential equipment and facilities. 

2. Prepare a yearly budget. 

3. Employ trained personnel. 

4. Keep accurate records and ac- 
counts. 

5. Schedule lunch periods for the 





Shelf for unload- 
























clean dish table al- 
lows the racks to 
keep moving—a good 
feature with an au- 
tomatic machine. 


Trough 


Extra storage space. 


in 


catches scraps and 
carries them to waste 
line— keeps them out 
of machine, 










ing trays of soiled 
dishes. — A roomy 
soiled dish _ table, 
with shelf above for 
extra space. 









table 





This layout makes excellent use of a corner, to 
get the full capacity of the automatic feed machine. 


If you need an automatic, be sure to see the 
simplest and most dependable machine of this type 
—the Champion Hydro-Drive. 


We also build a complete line of rack type hand 
feed dish washing machines, and belt conveyor type. 


Write for catalog. 


CHAMPION DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., Erie, Pa. 


Yar MOST SATISFACTION aad LEAST TROUBLE | 


CHAMPION 








| gat various schools. 


maximum educational and_nutri- 
tional returns. 

6. Allow time for teachers to help 
plan the school lunch and nutrition 
education programs and to partici- 
pate in them as part of their regular 
duties. 

7. Make it possible for all chil- 
dren to have an adequate lunch. 

8. Organize a community school 
lunch committee. 

9. Interpret the program to par- 
ents and community groups. 

‘In addition to assuming the fore- 
going duties, the school administra- 
tor must take into consideration the 
state education department’s facilities 
for the supervision of school lunches 
and the federal reimbursement to be 
obtained from the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Many principals in this state could 
join wholeheartedly with Jerald 
Newton, supervising principal of the 
Central School at Copenhagen, 
N. Y., in saying, “The school prin- 
cipal’s job is to know the needs of 
the children and to meet those needs, 
at least while they are in school. 
The maintenance of a good state of 
nutrition is one of the major needs. 
In our school we have placed the 
administration of the school lunch 
program on the same basis as other 
school services. The school lunch is 
available to all the pupils, is sup- 
ported by the taxpayers and is ad- 
ministered and supervised by the 
board of education through its hired 
representatives, the principal and the 
teachers.” 





Luncheon Managers Organize 


School lunchroom managers in West- 
chester County, New York, have 
formed their own organization as part 
of the Westchester County Home 
Economics Teachers Association. This 
action was taken because of the feeling 
that, whereas the lunchroom managers 
in Westchester County have been faced 
with many similar problems, little has 
been done’ to assemble information that 
would be helpful in solving them. 

The newly formed group is planning 
monthly meetings scheduled to be held 
These will include 
a business meeting, preparation and 
presentation of reports and surveys and 
a formal program on which eminent 
speakers will appear. An affiliation 
with the School Food Service Associa- 
tion is also contemplated because of 
the feeling that identification with the 
national group holds very definite 
advantages for members. 
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NOT JUST THE BOTTOM... BUT THE 
WHOLE WEAR-EVER UTENSIL COOKS FOOD 


And this holds true for all Wear-Ever Aluminum. 

Made of a super-hard, tough aluminum alloy, Wear-Ever 

equipment is highly resistant to denting and scratching . . . 

keeping maintenance costs to a minimum. Wear-Ever 

\luminum is also friendly to food, protecting purity and flavor. 
Meet your requirements with Wear-Ever Aluminum. See 

your supply house representative, or write: The Aluminum 

Cooking Utensil Company,350' Wear-Ever Building, 

New Kensington, Pa. 
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us 


= 4" diameter burner under 
14’ 192 square inch griddle bottom! 


Se. > tas 


The Griddle Test, using the heavy duty roast- 
ing pan cover, is a dramatic demonstration of 
how Wear-Ever Aluminum spreads over a large 
area the heat from even a small source. (Of 


course you normally would never attempt to 
heat a pan of this size—2154” x 18)4"" x 24” 
deep—with one burner only 314” in diameter). 


When the five pancake strips are turned, you 
notice how sufficient heat has been diffused 
throughout the Wear-Ever Aluminum to bake 
the strips to an appetizing, golden brown color. 
Because of this quick, even heating, Wear-Ever 
Aluminum eliminates the need of grease, thus 
no smoke, no odor. 
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Would Raise Teacher Standards 


A nationwide campaign to raise the 
standards of teaching is now being 
waged by the national commission on 
teacher education and professional stand- 
ards of the N.E.A. 

The campaign in which teachers 
themselves, organized into local com- 
mittees, are taking the lead has three 
objectives as stated by Ralph McDonald, 
secretary of the N.E.A. commission. 
These are: (1) to encourage outstanding 
young men and women to choose teach- 
ing as a career; (2) to eliminate from 
teacher education those who are not 
qualified; (3) to further the conditions 
necessary to attract and hold the highest 
type of teachers in the public schools. 

Parallel campaigns are taking place 
in thousands of communities in all states 
during April and May. They are being 
sponsored by citizens’ committees rep- 
resenting civic clubs, business and labor 
groups, women’s organizations, farm and 
religious leaders, boards of education and 
parent-teacher organizations. Extensive 
use is being made of various campaign 
materials, including fliers on teaching 
as a profession and explanatory materi- 
als which will be placed in the hands 
of promising prospective teachers. 

A national conference on professional 
standards is planned to be held in July 
prior to the Cincinnati meeting of the 
N.E.A. assembly. 


Building Cost Peak to Come Soon 


Institutions Magazine quotes E. War- 
ren Bowden, prominent New York con- 
struction official, as saying in an article 
published by Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
that with regard to the “when” and the 
“how” of the building cost peak, it is 
his opinion that the top limit of post- 
war institutional construction costs 
either is here now or will be reached 
within the next five or six~-months. 
Government agenéies and producers of 
materials, he says, believe that, in gen- 
eral, the material supply will equal the 
demands of construction in 1947. This 
will lower the unit cost of. producing the 
materials and will have an important 
bearing on increasing the efficiency and 
economy of construction operations on 
the site. 


Military Training Debate 


On the New York Times Radio 
Forum “What’s on Your Mind?” broad- 
cast over WQXR from the Roger Lud- 
lowe High School at Fairfield, Conn., 
recently representatives of education, 
labor, the American Legion and the 
Citizens Committee for Military Train- 
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ing debated the issue “Must We Have 
Universal Military Training?” 

The spokesman for education stated 
that educators oppose military training 
on the basis of its compulsory nature 
and the time it takes out of the lives 
of young men without guaranteeing 
national security. The legion’s spokes- 
man stated that his group favors mili- 
tary training because the lack of it in the 
last war was responsible for heavy loss 
of life. 

The labor man said that labor unions 
represent the largest number of war 
veterans and that they are opposed to 
measures that would militarize the coun- 
try. He declared that veterans’ groups 
are not unanimously in favor of military 
training. 

The citizens’ committee representative 
held that universal military training, 
which would provide a large reserve, 
was “the most economical and best way 
of settling the problem of defense.” 

When the moderator asked how mili- 


tary training would affect the country’s . 


educational system, the legion’s spokes- 
man said its plan calls for four months 
of basic training and eight months of 
study in any field, with the government 
furnishing the money. 

The citizens’ committee spokesman 
stated that training would give many 
boys an opportunity for education they 
otherwise would not have. 

The educator declared that if the prob- 
lem is one of education, educators should 
be called in to do the job, that education 
problems should not be turned over to 
the military. 

Labor’s representative suggested that 
instead of military training persons 
should be trained in advaficement of 
democratic ideals and the elimination 
of the causes of aggression. 


Catholics Assail N.E.A.'s Stand 


Opposing the N.E.A.’s “all or noth- 
ing” stand on federal aid, supporting 
President Truman’s foreign policy, urg- 
ing use of U.N.E.S.C.O. funds to pro- 
mote the “mutual understanding” and 
“moral solidarity” of mankind and 
favoring the “immediate” increase of 
teachers’ salaries, the National Catholic 
Educational Association closed its three 
day annual meeting in Boston on April 
10. 

The Rev. William E. McManus of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
led the attack*on the N.E.A.’s stand 
on federal aid, calling upon public school 
teachers “to beware of the antisocial, 
antidemocratic policies expressed by the 
leadership of the N.E.A.” 


“Catholic schools ask for a reason- 


able and limited amount of public 
funds,” Father McManus asserted, “just 
enough tax funds to make the Catholic 
schools an integral part of American edu- 
cation, just enough money for our schools 
to disabuse the public school professional 
groups of any antidemocratic notions 
that they have a monopoly on American 
education.” The Taft bill could be modi- 
fied to permit federal aid to Catholic 
schools, he declared. 

American Catholics were asked to 
spend from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
for the purpose of “assuming leader- 
ship in combating the onward sweep of 
totalitarianism” by President Gtorge N. 
Shuster of Hunter College, one of the 
convention’s headliners. 

“In Western and Central Europe there 
are no energies other than those of 
Catholicism capable of assuming leader- 
ship in resisting the spread of totalitar- 
ianism. Every other important group 
is in some manner allied either with 
capitalism in the predatory. sense or with 
Marxianism. Other groups will follow 
if'-Catholic leadership is offered. _ If, 
then, there is to be any debate with 
Russian Communism in terms that Eu- 
rope can understand, it will be a debate 
in which Catholics are protagonists,” 
Dr. Shuster stated. 

Archbishop John T. McNicholas of 
Cincinnati told the 7500 delegates that 
a “cordial partnership between Church 
and State is essential to sound educa- 
tion.” Church and State should not 
discharge their respective duties as ene- 
mies, he declared. 

“Atheists, agnostics, Communists, cer- 
tain fraternal organizations, indifferent- 
ists and secularists are opposing freedom 
of education and consequently taking a 
stronger position against Church schools. 

-“These several groups make the 
claim—clandestinely, semipublicly, boldly 
—that the only American system of.edu- 
cation is the tax supported school.” , 


U.N.E.S.C.O. to Extend Activities 


Dr. Julian Huxley, director general of 
U.N.E.S.C.O., stated in Paris recently 
that the organization plans to extend 
its educational activities into Germany. 
Its program has been limited. so far to 
member states. 


Britain Raises School-Leaving Age 


The British government, in the face 
of strong pressure from labor-hungry 
employers, recently raised the eempul- 
sory education age from 14 to 15, thus 
carrying out the dream of theflate edu- 
cation minister, Ellen Wilkindin. Many 
industrialists, politicians and others had 
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.-- According to Independent 
Testing Laboratory Report! 


That’s the remarkable performance 
turned-in by Car-Na-Var in recent tests 
conducted by an authoritative, inde- 
pendent university organization. Yes, of 


all cleaners tested, the new, silent Car- h h 
Na-Var Vacuum Cleaner removed more ‘ t an any ot er 


dirt per minute than any other machine! 

Never before has a portable heavy- 
duty vacuum machine offered such pow- 
erful cleaning action plus such quiet, 
efficient operation. Designed for both 
“wet” and “dry” pick-up, the new, silent 
Car-Na-Var is the ideal machine for hos- 
pitals, hotels, schools, offices and other 
buildings where fast, quiet, efficient 
cleaning is essential. Reversible squeegees 
inside the nozzle—an exclusive Car-Na- 
Var feature—helps increase cleaning effi- 
ciency! New compact design makes the 
Car-Na-Var easy to use... easy to keep 
clean. Sturdy construction means trou- 
ble-free operation . . . long life. 

Write for free circular that fully de- 
scribes this remarkable Car-Na-Var Vac- 
uum Cleaner. 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 


1620 East National Avenue Brazil, Indiana 
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tried to have this action postponed for 
a year, arguing that with the current 
manpower shortage in all vital industries 
the nation needed the youthful workers 
more than the children needed the addi- 
tional year in school. 


College Wants More Students | 
Farragut College and Technical Insti- 
tute, Farragut, Ida., has announiced that 
it has facilities to care for 200 students 
with families and from 800 to 900 with- 
out. The school took over the Farragut 
Naval Training Station last October as 
a private college under the sponsorship 
of the American Legion, Veterans of 


Foreign Wars and other veterans’ groups, 
with the approval of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Idaho department 
of education. 


Block Sale of Mann-Lincoln School 


Negotiations for the sale of the Hor- 
ace Mann-Lincoln School, experimental 
school of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, have been deferred pending 
action by the higher courts. The uni- 


versity wishes to dispose of the school 
and the board of education wishes to 
purchase it to replace a building which 
is old and inadequate. 


The 


P.-T.A. of the Mann-Lincoln 





Dead Insects 


DO TELL TALES! 


Outside of their own kind possibly, nobody mourns the loss of destructive 
insect pests. Dead, they spin a tale of heightened morale, increased efficiency 


and sanitary safe-guarding of product. 


Dead, they also bear strong testimony to the West Vaposector Fluid dispersed 
by the new, streamlined West VAPOMAT. 

Just one filling of the West Vapomat with Vaposector Fluid will effectively 
control roaches and similar crawling insects in areas of 50,000 cubic feet. Will 
also achieve a “Positive Kill” of flying insects in areas of 500,000 cubic feet! 

Completely automatic, the West Vapomat is electrically operated . . . light, 
easy and economical to use. Simply fill, set the time clock, and plug into 


AC or DC outlet. 


Fill in the coupon below. One of West’s 475 trained representatives will 
be glad to explain this more effective method of pest control. No obligation! 






_ Products That Promote Sanitation 


We are interested in a demonstration of the new 


West VAPOMAT [_] Please send Literature. 


SY 


Name 


727 CLIP TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 


42-16 WEST STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y., DEPT. NS 
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School, however, is opposed to this action 
and plans to appeal the supreme court’s 
ruling. Its president, Mrs. Elinor S. 
Gimbel, has recently returned from a 
meeting of the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation at Prague where 
progressive schooling was advocated by 
delegates from 34 countries. 





SALARIES 





State Action on Increased Pay 


States which to date have established 
by legislative action a minimum salary 
of $2400 for teachers are Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Washington and In- 
diana. West Virginia has raised its 
minimum salary to $1800 and Alaska to 
$3000. 

Other states which have taken legis- 
lative action to increase teachers’ pay 
are Arkansas, Idaho, Montana, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Tennessee and Virginia. 

The Mississippi senate approved a 
$5,000,000 appropriation to supplement 
teachers’ pay, but according to an esti- 
mate by the N.E.A., even with the in- 
crease, Mississippi will be paying an 
average salary of about half the $2400 
minimum. 


More Pay at Oglesby, Ill. 


The teachers and the board of educa 
tion at Oglesby, Ill., have worked out 
cooperatively a new salary schedule. 
Advances are based upon: (1) $200 for 
each year of college training, (2) $100 
for each of the first two years of teach 
ing experience, (3) $50 for each of the 
third and fourth years of teaching, (4) 
$25 for each of the fifth through the 
eighth years, (5) a starting salary of 
$1700 a year for teachers with two years 
of training and no teaching experience, 
(6) $200 for teachers with twenty years 
of service in addition to the salary al- 
lowed them by their place on the salary 
schedule. 

The average pay rise was more than 
$400 per teacher, with a range from 
$250 to $650. E. J. O'Leary is super- 
intendent at Oglesby. 


Teachers’ Salaries at Alvin, Tex. 


The school board at Alvin, Tex., has 
approved a blanket rise of $500 for 
each teacher for the year 1947-48. The 
minimum salary is $2300 with a maxi- 
mum of $3050 for teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree. There is an annual 
increase of $75 for ten years’ experience 
with $25 a year up to a maximum of 
$250 for outside experience. Five dollars 
a semester hour is allowed for all grad- 
uate work. The average annual salary 
for the Alvin school system, including 


principals, is $2888. 
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SCHOOL DAYS ARE SAFE DAYS 


WITH THE 


WORLD'S SAFEST POWER-T0-STOP 
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Uppermost in the minds of all school adminis- 
trators is the need for safety where children are. 
a concerned. And when it comes to the safety of your 
ie school buses, you can follow no better precedent 
a than that set by the nation’s bus lines. They specify 
00 Air Brakes not only for reasons of safety, but also 
rt because they effect substantial savings in operation 
he and maintenance. It is easy and relatively inexpen- 
4) sive to install Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes, 
th« even if your equipment has been in use for some 
ol time. Your Bendix-Westinghouse Distributor can 
ars show you how to add safety and subtract operating 
ice, expense—both at the same time. He can also assist 
oy you in making sure new equipment arrives with 
. genuine Bendix-Westinghouse Air Brakes. 
4 BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
“. ELYRIA, OHIO 
DCT 
ha 


“\| THE BEST BRAKE IS 
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Do the job right... with speedy, labor-saving 
AMERICAN DeLuxe Floor Maintenance Ma- 
chines! They save time and cut costs! They’re 
versatile— plenty of power for steel wooling... 
polishing ... scrubbing ... buffing. Easy to oper- 
ate... dependable. 

Designed for either riding-on-head or riding- 
on-wheel operation. Efficient on all types of 
floors. Sizes include machines with a brush 
spread of 13, 15 or 17 inches. Write for full 
details. The American Floor Surfacing Machine 
Co., 548 So. St. Clair Street, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


Floor Machine Manufacturers Since 1903 


AMERICAN 


Detare FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 





Salaries at Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Teachers in the schools of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, will benefit from a new 
salary schedule which begins at $2000 
for teachers having a bachelor’s degree 
and increases to $3600 for those with a 
master’s degree. After the maximum 
has been reached, $100 is added for 
each five years of experience. The doc- 
tor’s degree is recognized in the schedule 
with a $200 increment above the master’s 
degree pay. 


New Maximums at Bogota, N. J. 

Teachers in the public schools at 
Bogota, N. J., will benefit from a re- 
vised salary policy, according to which 
maximum salaries have been raised for 
those with less than four years’ training 
from $2600 to $3300: for those with 
the bachelor’s degree, from $3200 to 
$3900; with the master’s degree, from 
$3400 to $4200. Instead of the nineteen 
years previously required to reach the 
maximum, the time is now fifteen years. 
Teachers who have been in the system 
nearly fifteen years, or longer, will re 
ceive increments sufficiently large to en 
able them to reach their maximums in 
from one to four years. 


Connecticut Towns’ New Salaries 


The communities of Newtown and 
Woodbury, Conn., in regional high 
school district No. 3 of which Carroll 
F. Johnson is superintendent, have adopt- 
ed new salary schedules which are rela- 
tively high for rural school systems. 
The schedules represent the cooperative 
efforts of school boards, teachers and ad 
ministrators and were adopted only after 
meetings and discussions and approval 
by teaching staffs. The Newtown sched 
ule was also discussed with the board 
of finance before contracts were issued 
Woodbury does not have a board of 
finance. 

According to the Woodbury schedule, 
a teacher with a bachelor’s degree and 
no experience receives $2000; with a 
master’s degree, $2300; with a master’s 
degree plus one year, $2500. Each of 
these salaries advances $150 with each 
year of experience -up to three, after 
which they advance $100 for each addi 
tional year. The maximum for teach 
ers in the first classification is $3450 
after thirteen.years; in the second, $3950 


| after fifteén years, and in the third, 


$4250 after sixteen years. The maxi 
mum for a teacher with less than two 
years of college is $2400; with two to 
three years of college, $2500; with three 
to four years, $2600. 

According to the Newtown schedule, 
salaries for teachers with an A.B. degree 
and an A.B. plus 16 points, each with 
no experience, are $2100 and $2200, re- 
spectively. These sums increase $150 
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Low brightness contrasts are a 
must in the well designed school. 
Just think what an advance has 
been made over old construc- 
tions when the child sees bright- 
nesses on the front wall (exclusive 
of chalkboard) almost identical 
with those of his task—when he 
can look around the room and 
keep most of his brightness con- 
trasts within three to one—when 
he can work in a 60-degree cone 
of vision with most of his con- 
trasts within three to one—when 
diversity in task brightness from 
inside to outside of the room 
under overcast sky conditions is 
within five to one and under 
direct sun is within three to one. 
All of these are possible when 
the type of fenestration used here 
by Eberle M. Smith Associates 
in the Vernor School, Detroit, is 
used to bring in daylight. Youcan 
get the whole story from “Day- 
light in School Classrooms,” 


Detail of the light transmitting 
construction used in the James 
Vernor School, Detroit. The off- 
set window in the vision strip 
and the hood at the top of 
the window are special features 
designed by Eberle M. Smith 
Associates. The shading effect 
of the hood and the louvre effect 
of the construction give added 
protection to the child facing 


the front of the room. 
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New Performance Standards Reached 
In Daylighting School Classrooms 


Quality Daylighting Can Now Be Specified to Assure 
Brightness Control and Low Brightness Contrasts 


High brightness contrasts are a problem in almost every school 
classroom today. They run as high as 100 to 1, and more. Yet 
specifications for a good seeing environment demand that they 
be not greater than 10 to 1. Children in schools all over the 
country are faced with contrasts within the classroom many 
times as great as those specified by such authorities as the Illu- 
minating Engineering Society. 


Now it is possible to cut these contrasts to the lowest figure 
ever reached with daylight. By combining good interior treat- 
ment—sensible and practical reflectivities—with scientifically 
designed daylight transmitting structures it is possible to keep 
brightness contrasts to a minimum. Equally important, it is 
possible to predict in advance what task brightnesses will be 
—anywhere in the classroom.for any outside light condition. 


This has been made possible first, by designing a light-direc- 
tional glass block fenestration for the special needs of schools, 
and second, by measuring the performance of that fenestration 
under all conditions of outside lighting. It is now possible to 


? orient such a fenestration either east, south or west and 


forecast task brightness anywhere in the classroom for any 
latitude in the United States, any hour of the day and 
for any outside condition of lighting, direct sun, bright 
sky only, or overcast. 


Good use of daylight does not take the place of good 
artificial lighting, nor of scientific interior treatment of 
the classroom. But it has long been the neglected third of 
this trio. Now it can step up and take its place in the 
scheme of good lighting. 


How it is done is told in a new daylighting manual, “Day- 
light in School Classrooms.” This book is available to 
architects, teachers and school officials without charge. 
» Write for your copy today or use the coupon. 
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Insulux prismatic block No. 351 has been | Rd 
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annually for three years, after which 
they advance $100 annually. Teachers 
with an M.A., an M.A. plus 16 points 
and an M.A. plus one year receive a 
minimum of $2300, $2400 and $2500, 
respectively, which amounts are increased 
by $150 annually for three years, after 
which the annual increments are $100. 
The maximums for teachers without de- 
grees are the same as in the Woodbury 
SC hools. 

Each town will move toward the new 
schedules at the maximum rate of $500 
for the 1947-48. In each town, 
teachers without degrees will be obliged 


year 


to continue their schooling until they 
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receive at least a bachelor’s degree. 
Teachers with a bachelor’s degree, and 
more especially those with a master’s 
degree, will be given in-service credit 
for travel, contributions to professional 
literature, service in professional organi- 
zations and so on. 


More Pay at Powell, Wyo. 

A new salary schedule is to become 
effective September 1 in school district 
No. 1, Powell, Wyo. The minimum 
salary for a teacher with a two year 
certificate having one year’s experience 
at Powell or 0-1 experience elsewhere 
is $2000: the maximum is $2700 after 
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eight years of local experience or six or 
more elsewhere. Teachers with a three 
year certificate and the same amount of 
experience, respectively, receive a mini- 
mum of $2200 and a maximum of $3000 
after ten years. The minimum for 
teachers with the bachelor’s degree is 
$2400 and with the master’s degree, 
$2600. These increase to $3600 and 
$3800, respectively, in twelve years. 
The new schedule states, among 
other things, that the district may award 
special salary increases to any teacher 
for outstanding merit; that a head of 
family shall receive $350 a year for fam- 
ily allowance, with the board defining 
the head of family; that teachers in 
grades | to 6 having more than 35 pupils 
enrolled in their rooms by monthly 
average will receive $1.25 additional re- 
muneration for each pupil over the 35 
payable on nine months’ basis only. 


New Salaries at Big Sandy, Mont. 

The school officials at Big Sandy, 
Mont., have adopted the minimum salary 
schedule for teachers proposed by the 
Montana Education Association. On 
this basis, present as well as new teach 
ers with two to three years of college 
training and from one to twenty-two 
years’ teaching experience will average 
$2821 a year. 

Teachers with four or more years of 
training and from four to twenty-six 
years of experience will receive an aver 
age of $3333. Because teachers had al 
ready received a $200 bonus during the 
last year, the increase in the salary 
budget for next year will amount to cnly 
20 per cent. Salaries for teachers will 
range from $2160 to $3590. Included 
are increases beyond the minimum sched 
ule for special or extra work. 

Supt. Charles E. Hood was re-elected 
with a 20 per cent increase. 


County Schools’ Salary Yardstick 

A schedule of anticipated salary in 
creases for school personnel in Benton 
County, Iowa, has been based on a sur- 
vey of 1946-47 salaries made by G. W. 
Argo, county superintendent. 

Benton is the most highly consolidated 
county in Iowa, having only seven rural 
districts. There is only one school with 
less than 30 sections, while eight schools 
comprise 50 to 75 sections and Vinton, 
the state’s largest consolidated school, 
has about 120 sections. There are also 
two independent schools, but they have 
districts covering a township or more. 

The schedule of comparative salaries 
prepared by Mr. Argo shows the present 
high, low and average salaries for super- 
intendents, high school principals, teach- 
ers in various subjects and others, on 
down through the elementary grade 
positions and kindergarten, and_ the 
anticipated salary rises for_.the. same 
positions. The advances range from 
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1-300 Yorkshire Lavatory 


Last day! It will be here before you know it! And 
after years of starvation maintenance, you are doubtless consider- 
ing bringing your facilities up to top efficiency. 


You can make the most of the vacation months by giving 
attention to the sanitary facilities of your school. Recent years 
have been hard ones on old installations, and now, with heavier 
enrollments, adequate, safe plumbing is needed more than ever. 


Whatever fixtures the job demands, they’re included in the 
broad Crane line. It gives you a complete selection for the varied 
needs of grade, junior, and high schools, plus the high Crane 
quality that defies hard usage. 


Crane is in production on a complete school line of plumbing 
and heating. But it is unavoidable that some items cannot be 
delivered as promptly as others. It’s well to discuss plans early 
with your Crane Contractor, Crane Branch, or Wholesaler. 
They'll do everything possible to help you. 











7-40 Sanitor Urinal 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING -« 
VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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Model 1100 Centralized School System 
with 2-channel operation, 50-watt audio power, 
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16-inch record player, 40 room switches, push-button controls. 


Compact, efficient—the Stromberg- 
Carlson centralized school sound 
system is engineered and built with 
the same skills which distinguish all 





Stromberg-Carlson radios and tele- 
phone equipment. 

Audio education is essential to 
today’s teaching programs, and this 
sound equipment is designed to aid 
every part of the curriculum. Les- 








sons come alive...students improve 
in diction, enunciation, voice pro- 
duction and public speaking, through 
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STROMBERG-CARLSON 
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STRAIGHT-LINE eS COMMUNICATION 


actual participation in the use of 
the sound system. 

Administration, too, is made so 
much easier, so much more effective 
with a Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
System. The whole school is within 
instant reach for bulletins, general 
instructions, emergency announce- 
ments. 

Best of all — Stromberg-Carlson 
provides a complete, self-contained 





unit which can be easily installed — 
quickly and economically, too. Call 
your local Stromberg-Carlson dis- 
tributor today (see your classified 
telephone directory): or write for 
valuable free booklet “The Black- 
board of the Ear.” Address Strom- 
berg-Carlson Co., Sound Equipment 
Division, Dept. $5, 100 Carlson 
Road, Rochester 3, New York. 
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$200 to $400. This material is for use 


| by administrators as a guide in the 


salary advancement for present faculty 
members and as a measuring stick for 
the selection and recruitment of new 
personnel. 

A superintendent's average salary of 
$3734 in 1946-47, for example, under 
the anticipated schedule increases to 
$4046 in 1947-48; a high school princi- 
pal’s, from $2737 to $2995: a history 
teacher's, from $2110 to $2450; an ele- 
mentary grade teacher’s, from $1595 to 
$2133 and so on. 

The schedule shows similar compara- 
tive figures for other school personnel, 
including office secretaries, custodians, 
custodians’ assistants, hot lunch werkers 
and bus drivers. 


Salaries Up 300 per Cent 

The teacher placement bureau of the 
University of North Dakota states that 
inexperienced graduates of the univer- 
sity are being placed in teaching posi- 


tions at salaries 300 per cent higher 


than those paid in 1937. Even so, says 
John A. Page, bureau director, young 
people feel that the increase is only 


| temporary and are not showing great 


enthusiasm about becoming teachers. 
During the last year, the bureau has 


| placed 27 graduates in teaching positions 


and has assisted 37 former graduates in 
obtaining better positions. However, it 
had 228 calls altogether for teachers 
during the year. Mr. Page points out 
that few women and not more than 
50 per cent of the men who left teaching 
during the war have returned to this 


| type of work. 


One factor which militates against an 
adequate teacher supply in small towns 
and rural communities is the unattractive 
and undesirable housing accommoda- 
tions which are provided. 


Whitefish Bay Teachers’ Pay 

The salary schedule for teachers in the 
public schools of Whitefish Bay, Wis.. 
shows that it was revised in 1929, 1936, 
1945 and March 1947. Effective Sep 
tember 1, salaries will be as follows. 


Class. Min, Max. Increment 
B.A. degree $1800 $3600 $100 
B.A. plus 15 credits 1900 3700 100 
a. oe S 2000 3800 100 
M.A. degree 2100 4000 100 
M.A. plus 15 credits 2200 4100 100 
a. 2 ° 2300 4200 100 
Doctor’s degree 2400 4400 100 


More Money, Still Resign 

Despite salary increases of $600 since 
1945 and a $300 pay rise which becomes 
effective July 1, the number of resigna 
tions among New York City’s teachers 
has decreased only slightly. In March 
267 teachers resigned as against 307 in 
February 1946 and 318 in February 1945. 
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Keener interest and better understanding are the natural results of : 


improved projection, as made possible by Da-Lite Screens. For Da-Lite’s 
extraordinary glass-beaded surface reflects “full strength” projection 
at all approved viewing angles. Educator’s like, too, Da-Lite’s outstand- 
ing mechanical features . . . its sturdy, light weight and long life .. . rich 
appearance . . . easy 15 second operation . . . clever compactness for 
space-saving storage. Now being manufactured in increasing numbers. 
Please check with your Visual Equipment supplier on your require- 
ments for Da-Lite Screens in advance of your needs.: 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept.TNS5, 2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 
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THOUSANDS IN USE IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


“ 
Sizes and models 
for every 
projection need 


secsrvon “Pioneering IMPROVED PICTURE PROVECTION Since 1909 
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Teachers’ Pay at Hillside, N. J. 

According to the new single salary 
schedule, effective July 1 in the schools 
of Hillside, N. J., of which Wayne T. 
Branom is supervising principal, a teach- 
er with three years’ preparation and no 
experience will receive $1900, which sum 
increases to $3800 when she has had 
fourteen years of experience. 

A teacher with a bachelor’s degree 
and no experience will earn $2000; 
after sixteen years, she will earn $4200. 
A teacher with a master’s degree will 
earn a minimum of $2100 and a maxi- 
mum of $4400, the latter after sixteen 
years’ experience, and one with six years 


a 


3-PURPOSE /*.. 
to] (of): ie 











of preparation will earn from $2100 to 
$4600, the latter after seventeen years’ 
experience. 

The salary schedule for principals is 
as follows: elementary schools, $4400 
for a person with a bachelor’s degree, 
$4800 with the master’s degree, $5200 
with one year of advanced training be- 
yond the M.A., $5450 with the doctor’s 
degree. For a junior high school princi- 
pal, the salaries are, respectively, $4800, 
$5200, $5600, $5850; for a senior high 
school principal, $5200, $5800, $6500 and 
$6750. An annual increase of $250 will 
be given for each position. 

Directors and supervisors will receive 


RS-ND30 
























UILT like a fine watch—powered by a steady, smooth- 
running motor and mechanism that purrs through reel 
after reel without a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 12- 
year-old can operate it—that’s the new DeVRY 16mm. 
sound-on-film projector that gives you: 

The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelli- 
gible conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music 
...Clear definition of image... uniformity of illumination 
over the screen’s entire surface . . 
that assures viewing comfort because it is kind to the eyes. | 

The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit that (1) SAFELY 
projects both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH 
black-and-white and color films without extra equipment ; 
and (3) whose separately-housed 30 watt amplifier 
and sturdy 12-inch permanent magnet speaker afford | 
portable Public Address facilities—indoors and out. 
DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 


. soft, natural brilliance 


Make DeVRY'S new Film Catalog your source of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion picture films ... for sale or rent, 





= NS-DS 
DeVRY CORPORATION > 
1111 Armitage Avenue, Chisago 14, Illinois 


Please mail me catalog of o-Visual Teaching | 
Equipment Also your | ze film catalog. . | 
Na - S| 
- 
Address _ 


City Stn§9—_— : : } 


SATE | 
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$300 in addition to the amount allowed 
for their exact step and training level. 





WASHINGTON NEWS 


Discounts on Surplus Extended 


War Assets Administration Regulation 
14 has been again revised by establish- 
ing the nominal price of 5 per cent of 
“fair value” in the disposal for educa- 
tional and public health use. of types of 
surplus property listed in Order 7, dated 
March 3. This 5 per cent is the approxi- 
mate cost of disposition. 

The surplus property includes millions 
of dollars worth of machine tools and 
some 50 other articles, such as thermom- 
eters, combustion controls, carbon paper 
and child care equipment units. 

In releasing the admission of surplus 
property to be included under the 95 per 
cent discount instead of the original 40 
per cent, W.A.A. determined that “there 
is an urgent need by educational insti- 
tutions for various types of equipment, 
which need, in the case of educational 
institutions, has become acute because 
of an abnormal increase in enrollment 
in the face of an accelerated obsolescence 
of existing equipment.” 

It further determined that “in the case 
of elementary and secondary educational 
institutions present facilities are inade- 
quate to provide proper instruction, and 
existing budgets are insufficient to enable 
institutions to purchase the needed equip- 
ment.” 

In announcing the new revision, 
Arthur G. Eaton, director of W.A.A.’s 
public interest division, said: “This pro- 
gram, the largest nominal pricing ven- 
ture W.A.A. has sponsored to date, 
presents vocational schools with an un- 
paralleled opportunity to meet the emer- 
gency problems arising from an abnor- 
mal increase in enrollment since the end 
of the war. The public benefit to be 
derived from training the youth of our 
nation more than justifies the discounts 
involved.” 

There is a definite disposition on the 
part of W.A.A. to include under Order 
7 the general categories of surplus listed 
in Order 6 and the additions admitted 
to it. These include: instructional equip- 
ment, woodworking and metal-making 
machinery and equipment; business edu- 
cation equipment, communications equip- 
ment, electronic devices; heating equip- 
ment; furniture; optical instruments and 
apparatus; indicating, recording and con- 
trolling instruments and apparatus; en- 
gineering instruments and apparatus; 
glass and clay products laboratory ware; 
equipment for cafeterias, kitchens and 
dining rooms. 

The disposition at 5 per cent of “fair 
value” will continue the financial bene- 
fits originally established as a result of 
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N Ironton, Ohio, sight-saving classroom that boasted 
of 40 footcandles of illumination is shown in the insert. 
This is higher than average, but glare, strong contrasts 
and uneven light distribution produced a room uncom- 


LAM PS fortable to the students. : 
Then, lighting specialists redesigned the room, installed 
+ four continuous rows of G-E Fluorescent Lamps in 





shielded fixtures. Walls, woodwork, desks and floor were 
KNOW-HOW 


refinished in lighter tones. With an initial 90 foot- 
candles, double the amount of light, contrasts were reduced, 
Nake seeing made easy. Now the students are comfortable and 

school work improved. 

5S, . L; ¢ See your G-E Lamp supplier or your local electric service 

— AME company to benefit from the know-how of better 

lighting. And insist on G-E Lamps to benefit from the 
continuous research that makes G-E Lamps... 











G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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the President’s Executive Order of last 
October. It will not give the priority to 
institutions which existed 
under the Fxecutive Order but it will 
extend the discount to other nonprofit 
educational institutions other than those 
in which veterans are enrolled and 
elementary and 


educational 


specifically includes 

secondary schools. 
Schools and colleges in which veterans 

are enrolled will continue to receive sur- 


plus property virtually without cost 


through F.W.A. under the authority of 
Public Law 697 which was not affected 
by the Executive Order. During March, 
educational institutions received surplus 





through this channel with a “fair value 
of approximately $850,000.” 


Hearings on Federal Aid Bills 

Preliminary hearings were held April 
9 before the subcommittee on education 
.of the Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare on the various bills to 
provide federal aid to education. Other 
hearings were scheduled for April 21. 

Senator Aiken, in speaking of his bill, 
which would appropriate $1,200,000 an- 
nually for education, said, in part, “Edu- 
cation must be dealt with as a national 
responsibility and not as a relief prob- 
lem.” 









LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor 


finishing expense by applying 
Seal-O-San Heavy Duty Floor 


Finish to classroom and corridor floors. It penetrates deeply 
and forms a wear-resisting seal that withstands the punish- 
ment of countless scuffling feet, and keeps out moisture from 
snow or rain. Floors look beautiful and new and stay clean for 
a much longer time. Scrubbing is almost entirely eliminated 
and maintenance cost is low. Write for more facts now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
INDIANA @ 


HUNTINGTON, 


SEAL-O-SAN 


FLOOR 


HEAVY DUTY 


INC. 
TORONTO 


| 
| 
| 


FINISH. 
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Senators Green and McGrath urged 
consideration of their bill to increase 
teachers’ salaries. They pointed out that 
the number of teachers who had left the 
profession because of low pay “consti- 
tuted one of the greatest vocational mi- 
grations in our history.” 

President Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity spoke in favor of the equalization 
principle in federal aid. In answer to 
his own question as to why the citizens 
of a relatively wealthy state should be 
taxed to help education in poorer states, 
he said: “The answer is twofold. First, 
all the youths of the country are future 
citizens of the entire country; their activ- 
ities as citizens and voters will determine 
the kind of nation we are going to live 
in. 

“Second, as the population figures 
show, we are a mobile people; there is 
a constant movement of inhabitants from 
one state to another. The future citizens 
of many of our wealthy cities are now 
being educated in our poorer states. In 
terms of the self interest of these rela- 
tively prosperous communities, money is 
well spent in the education of their ty 
ture residents.” 

As an example of the discrepancy 
among opportunities in different states, 
Dr. Conant pointed out that in 1944-45 
New Jersey spent 1.74 per cent of its 
people’s income on schools, which pro- 
vided $198 for each school child. On 
the other hand, he said, North Caro- 
lina spent 1.91 per cent of its income 
and provided only $68 per child. 


Educational Facilities Approved 


In its final release on April 6, 1947, 
C.P.A. reported that applications for the 
construction of educational facilities cost- 
ing more than $300,000,000 had been 
approved during the year ending March 
27. 

This was 10 per cent of all construc- 
tion approved throughout the period. 
While C.P.A. denied 41 per cent of all 
applications for industrial construction, 
the denials for construction of educa- 
tional buildings amounted to less than 5 
per cent. Applications denied were for 
exclusively noninstructional facilities 
which it was believed should be post- 
poned to give priority to the more es- 
sential elementary and secondary school, 
classroom and laboratory facilities. 


Children on Federal Reservations 


Bills have been introduced into Con- 
gress that would authorize the govern- 
ment to provide opportunity for free 
public elementary and secondary school 
education to children living on federally 
owned property. 

The war increased the number of per- 
sons living in army and navy establish- 
ments, munition production areas and 
other reservations owned by the fed- 
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Improved 16mm. sound projection 
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SWING OUT GATE 
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“Premier-20° 4 


16MM. SOUND PROJECTOR 


Close-up of new swing-out gate, showing gate 
in open position 


The new “Premier-20” embodies many advanced fea- 
tures which combine to create new standards of 16mm. 
sound performance . . . convenience. . . and efficiency 
of operation. The new swing-out gate, shown above, 
permits easy cleaning of the aperture plate and pres- 
sure shoe . .. without ever disturbing the lens focus. 


New Ampro Slide and Filmstrip Projector 


New from every angle, this Ampro Model 30-D 
Projector for 2”x 2” slides and 35mm. filmstrips is 
ideally suited for classroom use. — to oper- 

ate... with curved film guide- 
ways to guide filmstrip in 
exact position for crisp, bril- 
liant pictures. Automatic snap- 
action, self-centering slide car- 
rier assures perfect focus... 
with one hand operation. 
2 peng tilting... 
sharp, clear repro- 
duction . . . lift-off 
carrying case... 
many other out- 
standing features. 


New Richer Tone Quality—The latest 12-inch Jensen 
Permanent Magnet Dynamic Speaker reproduces sound 
faithfully, realistically . . . has adequate power for 
moderate size auditoriums. 


Streamlined Carrying Cases—Rugged .. . scratch- 
resistant . . . easy to clean, they offer complete pro- 
tection for your Ampro projection equipment. 





Amproslide 
Model 30-D 








NS 547 


Write AMPRO CORPORATION 
Toda Yeee 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Mail coupon today for () ‘’Premier-20’ 16mm. Sound-on-film Projector. 
ay —— Pad (_] Amproslide Model ‘’30-D’ Dual Purpose Projector. 
6 ee ee ee, [] Amproslide Model ‘'30-A"—2” x 2” Projector. 


tions and prices on these 
as well as other Ampro 
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ee an classroom projectors .. . NAME SS 
16mm. Sound-on-film ¢ Slide Projectors ee 
16mm. Arc Projectors ADDRESS a 
SY 
A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary CITY _ STATE 
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NEVER WEAR OUT: 


NEVER NEED REPLACING: 








Experience shows that Church MOL-TEX Seats are not 


an expense. They actually cost less because they never 


wear out — never need repairs. Kept clean and in perfect 


sanitary condition at lower cost than any other type of 


toilet seat. 


AN INVESTMENT WHERE 
FIRST COST IS LAST COST 


Church MOL-TEX Seats are indestructible. A cross sec- 
tion sample will quickly convince you. One will be sent 


upon request, free, to school officials or those in charge of 


maintenance of school buildings — Examine it — You can- 


not break it — You cannot dent its glossy surface. 


Sold by plumbing stores everywhere. Write 


for further information and free cross section. 





eral government. Since these lands are 
not subject to tax, the state or local 
community has supplied education for 
the children of families living in these 
areas without direct income for such 
educational services. 

The proposed legislation would au- 
thorize the U. S. commissioner of edu- 
cation to enter into agreements with 
existing state and local educational agen- 
cies of the state in which the property is 
located whereby the federal government 
will pay for the education of children 
living within the area. If no state or 
local agency is able or willing to provide 
education, the commissioner may make 
whatever other arrangements are neces- 
sary for their free public education using 
funds authorized to be appropriated. 

The various bills have been referred to 
the House committee on education and 
labor. 


V.A. Liberalizes Financial Policy 


Circular 33 issued April 3 by the 
Veterans Administration describes the 


| new bases of payment to nonprofit edu- 
| cational institutions for veterans enrolled 


under Public Laws 16 and 346, 

This circular amends Section 1, Para- 
graph | (2) of V.A. Circular 268 dated 
Nov. 15, 1946, and authorizes payment 
in full at the end of the acceptable re- 
fund period rather than the former 50 
per cent or 75 per cent of tuition charges 
or the estimated cost of teaching per- 


| sonnel and supplies for instruction. 


As soon as the institution is able “to 
determine the number of credit hours 
for which veterans are enrolled and for 
which performance will be recorded, the 
institution may bill and be paid for the 


| full amount of tuition at the contract 


rate per credit hour and for the full 
amount of the other customary non- 
tuition fees charged by the institution. 
“The ‘number of credit hours for 
which performance will be recorded’ 
means those credit hours of work for 
which the student is finally enrolled af- 
ter the expiration of the period during 


| which he is permitted to change courses 


without penalty insofar as credit is con 
cerned. The credit hour valuation used 
for purposes of calculating the payment 
will be the normal credit offered by the 


| institution for the subject or course in- 


CHURCH A 4ere teats 


“THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE” 


Cc. F. CHURCH @MFG. CO., HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Division of AmsnicanRapiaror & Standard Sanitary corporation 


volved without regard to the fact that 
performance may finally be recorded in 
any one of a number of various terms, 
such as full credit, withdrawn, incom- 
plete or such other record of perform- 
ance as may be made following the ex- 
piration of the date for change of course 
without penalty.” 

Of equal importance to schools and 
colleges charging nonresident fees is the 
confirmation, by this circular, of the fact 
that such fees do not exceed the “cost 


of teaching personnel plus supplies for 
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Get a Quicker, Safer Finish with 


...for use with any disc-type floor machine 


The patented, radially placed strands 
of Sun Ray Woolers always rotate at 
right angles to the work, insuring 
fast, clean operation. When polish- 
ing waxed floors these woolers do a 
remarkable job of hardening the wax 
film and removing excess wax, 


Steel Wool Products 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY 
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They develop a rich, lustrous sur- 
face that insures lasting protection 
and greater wear resistance. Most im- 
portant of all, they produce SAFER 
floors. Slipperiness is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Sun Ray Woolers can be used with 


© LONDON, OHIO 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY, LONDON. OHIO 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radia! strands 
Save time and money and make floors safer. 


Institution___ 
Street___ 


City & State 


a fibre brush on any disc-type floor 


machine. 


INSTANT APPLICATION 
Simply lay the Sun Ray 
Wooler on the floor, tilt 
the machine and wheel it 
into position over the 
wooler, allowing brush to 
rest centrally on the pad. 
That's all there is to it! 
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instruction.” This decision ends a long 
period of discussion and changing poli- 
cies of the Veterans Administration and 
authorizes institutions to choose any of 
the following three bases for billing the 
V.A.: the minimum of $15 per month, 
$45 per quarter or $60 per semester for 
each veteran; the nonresident fee plus 
other nontuition fees; or, by contract, 
the cost of teaching personnel and in- 
structional supplies. 

Nonprofit educational institutions may 
now bill the V.A. for disabled veterans 
enrolled under Public Law 16 on the 
same basis as for veterans enrolled under 
Public Law 346, rather than only on the 





basis of established fees, as heretofore. 
In doing so, the institutions may select 
the one of the three alternative bases 
described above and, in addition, may 
continue to collect for the full cost of 
special services rendered for disabled 
trainees at the request of the Veterans 
Administration, since these are not in- 
cluded in any one of the three bases of 
payment. 


Economies and Delinquency 


The proposed economies in govern- 
ment spending have brought forth two 
protests relative to increase in juvenile 
delinquency and crime. 






THESE Sanitation 
ADD UP , +£conomy 
TO..... | tDurability 
BRADLEY ‘sia. SHOWERS 


School wash facilities, to be complete, require some form of shower 
convenience. Modern educational institutions recognizing this need, 
have selected Bradley Multi-Stall Showers for maximum sanitation, 
economy of operation and long-life durability. 

One Bradley 5-Stall Shower unit requires only 3 plumbing con- 
nections in comparison to 15 needed for 5 “‘single-stall” units. This 
simplified installation plus complete absence of corners and dirt- 
collecting pockets cuts cost of upkeep and janitor detail. Savings are 
also realized through lower hot water costs made possible by re- 


duced water consumption. 


For new school buildings, for expansion of present facilities or for 
modernizing existing buildings, Bradley 5- or 3-Stall Shower units 
can be installed quickly and easily on any kind of floor including 
wood. Distributed through plumbing wholesalers. BRADLEY 


BRADIEYV, 


wnlec-sta showew 





WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2207 W. Michigan Street, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Send today for new 
Illustrated Catalog 4701 





| transfer 
| erected by the government to educational 












One is the statement of the Attorney 
General that the proposed cut in funds 
available for the employment of federal 
officers for border patrol and import in- 
spection would make the United States 
a haven for the disposal of illicit drugs 
and increase their use among youths and 
adults. 

The other protest was specifically re- 
lated to economies in expenditures for 
the District of Columbia but, by im- 
plication, applies to many other com- 
munities. Judge Fay L. Bentley said 
that the war years saw her staff depleted 
and that the resources of the court are 
still inadequate. “The prime need of the 
community,” Judge Bentley stated, “is 
facilities to prevent child crime and to 
cure the potentially delinquent youth of 
his failings.” 

The report recommended the follow- 
ing action to stem juvenile delinquency: 

1. Strengthen all social institutions in 
the community. 

2. Provide an adequate floor of eco- 
nomic security for all families. 

3. Provide adequate housing. 

4. Improve recreational opportunities. 

5. Recognize that in schools the child 
has the right not only to learn aca- 
demically but to develop himself as an 
individual. 

6. Make available social agencies, child 
guidance clinics, adequate medical facil- 
ities for parents and children and spirit- 
ual guidance. 

7. Make the community aware of its 
responsibility in the molding of chil- 
dren’s lives. 


Temporary Housing Legislation 


Several bills have been introduced to 
title of temporary housing 


institutions upon the request of the in- 
stitution. This legislation, if enacted, 
would also free the buildings from the 
present requirement that they be de- 
molished within two. years after the 
official termination of the war. 

Other bills would release them from 
the requirement of demolition without 
transfer of title. Still other proposed 
legislation would give to states and their 
political subdivisions, which would in- 
clude public schools and colleges, all of 
the educational and recreational facilities 
erected by the government during the 
war. 


Proposals on Surplus Property 


Recent bills to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 which have most 
interest for educational institutions are 
those which: require individual author- 
ization by Congress for disposal of any 
plant costing the government $1,000,000 
or more; give first priority for purchase 
of any surplus from the civilian defense 
activities to the local community or the 
state in which it is located; change the 
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GORDON STAFFORD 
ARCHITECT 


Everyone concerned with school modernization 2 That due to material shortages, everyone 
should keep these three points in mind: concerned with school construction work 


should work well in advance in selecting 


! That Lyon is completely tooled up and is school equipment needs. 


producing a redesigned line of lockers 

with outstanding new features, a complete 3 In laying your plans, consider the best in 
line of folding chairs, and a vocational shop equipment, fully investigate the Lyon line. 
equipment line that includes new items. 


METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Office: 526 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Branches and Dealers In All Principal Citles 
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priority status of small business, and 
authorize the creation of an agency to 
supervise and control the distribution cf 
surplus property among the tax exempt 
and nonprofit educational institutions 
and schools in the District of Columbia. 

There seems to be general agreement 
that changes in the policies of W.A.A. 
are proving more beneficial to educa- 
tional institutions than modifications in 
the basic law would be. 


Maritime Disposal Goes to W.A.A. 


Surplus property disposal of the Mari- 
time Commission, with the exception of 
ships and small vessels, was transferred 


to the War Assets Administration on 
April 5. Items included in the trans- 
fer are marine engines, ship’s turbines, 
winches, windlasses, navigation equip- 
ment, anchors, life saving equipment 
and so on. 


Bill to End Time Entitlement 


Senator Taft has introduced S. 977 
which, if enacted, would end as of 
March 31, 1947, the time during which 
military personnel now in the armed 
forces could accumulate time entitlement 
for education and training. Public Laws 
16 and 346 use the phrase “termination 
of hostilities’ as the terminal for ac- 








Lhree ways ¢o...multiply instructors time 
...Increase teaching effectiveness 


The SoundScriber method simplifies language instruction 


and makes it more effective because: 


1. It permits additional students | 
to have individual instruction. 


» 2 It provides countless hours 
of self-instruction for the student. 


3. It enables the instructor to 
do more corrective work withthe | 
individual student without re- 
quiring any more of the instruc- 
tor’s time. is 


Because SoundScriber is an entirely 
electronic device, every word is recorded 
with radio-like clarity. The flat, 
unbreakable SoundScriber dise holds 
up to 30 minutes of recording; costs 
only a few cents. Discs handle and file 
like a sheet of paper; can be played 
back a hundred or more times. For 
student drill purposes, electronic con- 
trols make possible instant and precise 
repetition of words or phrases; by this 
means the instructor drives home his 
point, and by the same means the 





student records and checks his own 
pronunciation, diction and usage. 


With SoundScriber both instructor 
and student work more effectively 
during drill periods. Actual use in 
schools, colleges and universities is a 
tribute to its effectiveness. 


Ask for material telling how leading 
schools, colleges and universities use 
SoundScriber to meet the problem of 
increased enrollment in language 
classes. 


Use SOUND/CRIBER electronic disc recorder 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. 


NAME =< 


SCH00t_____.._. a 


ADDRESS 


NS-9, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


DEPARTMENT 7 











quiring eligibility for benefits but neither 
Congress nor the President has as yet 
declared this termination, . 


Hearings on New Department 


Hearings have been completed on leg- 
islation to establish a Department of 
Health, Education and Security but the 
committee on expenditures in the fed 
eral government has delayed its report. 
The delay is due partially, at least, to 
efforts on the part of medical and health 
groups to procure prior action on a bill 
introduced by Senator Taft to establish 
a national health agency as an inde 
pendent agency of the federal govern 
ment, 


Science Foundation Bill 


The Senate committee on labor and 
public welfare has favorably reported 
S. 526 to establish a National Science 
Foundation and speedy passage of the 
bill by the Senate seems promising. 
Hearings by the House committee, how- 
ever, have not yet been scheduled. 

The bill authorizes the establishment 
of a board of 24 members to be named 
by the President from candidates to be 
submitted by educational and scientific 
organizations. Provision is made for 
five divisions: medical research; mathe- 
matical, physical and _ engineering 
sciences; biological sciences; national de 
fense; scientific personnel and education. 

The function of the last named is to 
“administer programs of the founda- 
tion relating to the granting of scholar- 
ships and graduate fellowships in the 
mathematical, physical, medical, bio- 
logical, engineering and other sciences.” 

The bill represents a compromise. 
While it does not include the social 
sciences, it does not exclude them. 


N.E.A. Reports on Court Decisions 

The National Education Association 
has published a summary of recent judi- 
cial decisions affecting teacher tenure. 
Among the cases analyzed are those deal- 
ing with contract cases, status of proba- 
tionary teachers, demotions and seniority 
rights. 

Copies may be obtained from the head- 
quarters of the N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 


Schools Continue Savings Program 

“More than 5,000,000 pupils are buy- 
ing U. S. savings stamps and bonds regu- 
larly in some 41,000 elementary and 
secondary schools,” according to Jarvis 
N. Morse, director of education, Savings 
Bond Division of the U. S. Treasury 
Department. 

“We can measure progress in our 
school savings program in peacetime,” 
said Dr. Morse, “by comparing these 
figures with those of 1941, when only 
2,500,000 pupils in 8400 schools were 
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...for Sharp, Brilliant Screen Images 


An effective visual teaching tool, the Bausch & Lomb BDT Balopticon* 
is widely used by instructors and lecturers. It projects clear, well-defined 
images measuring from 4 to 10 feet on the longer side at distances from 
15 to 50 feet, depending upon the focus of the lenses used. A powerful 
illuminating system. provides edge-to-edge brilliance under general illu- 
mination adequate for note taking. 

Equipped with an adjustable tilting base, the Model BDT may be placed 
on a school desk or other inclined support, yet be leveled to show a 
symmetrical image on the screen. 

This compact, substantially built projector is easily operated—gives 
long, trouble-free service. Details available in catalog E-11. Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Co., 689-E St. Paul St., Rochester 2, New York. 


*Trademark registered U. S. Pat. Off. 


BAUSCH 6 LOMB 


_ Cooperating with Men of Science since 1853 
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saving through school or classroom sav- 
ings plans. But we don’t need dollar 
totals to tell us that school children are 
putting lessons in saving into practice. 
National Savings Stamp sales to school 
children are running around 10,000,000 


a month. 


For Guidance of Rural Youth 


The Washington council of the Alli- 
ance for the Guidance of Rural Youth 
held. its first meeting in more than a 
year on April 7, The alliance has moved 
its headquarters from Richmond, Va., 
to Washington, D. C. Howard A. Daw- 


son, director of rural service of the 


N.E.A., is the newly elected president 
of the board. Monthly luncheon meet- 
ings and a yearly conference to discuss 
the problems of rural youth are planned. 


Elementary Science Conference 


The U. S. Office of Education and 
Stanford University have announced a 
jointly sponsored conference in elemen- 
tary science to be held on the Stanford 
University campus July 7 to 12. The 
conference will be of the popular work- 
shop type. Its purpose is to give ele- 
mentary teachers information on recent 
developments in science and to consider 
problems of curriculum and methods. 


Lives of Great Men All Remind Us.. | 


A few of the fine biographies available in 16-mm. 
from Films Incorporated for school use are: 


YOUNG MR. LINCOLN + COURAGEOUS MR. PENN + YOUNG MR. PITT 


BRIGHAM YOUNG, FRONTIERSMAN 


e ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


in addition to these biographical films, Films Incorporated supplies 
many other superlative full-length features and short subjects care- 
fully selected for school use. For complete description of these 
films write to the office nearest you for the “School List” catalog. 


films incorporated 330 W. 42nd $t., N. Y. 18 


Chicago 1—64 E. Loke St. @ Portland 12, Oreg. —611 N. Tillomook St, 


Atlanta 3-101 Marietta St. 


@ Sean Francisco 4—68 Post St. 


Dallas 1—109N. AkordSt. @ Los Angeles 14— 1709 W. Eighth St. 











INSTRUCTION 


Course in American Civilization 


Knox College is establ:shing a new 
course to be called the Lincoln Lecture- 
ship on American Civilization. Former 
Chancellor Chauncey S. Boucher of the 
University of Nebraska will teach the 
course, which was endowed by Richard 
Lloyd Jones, editor and publisher of the 
Tulsa Tribune. 

In announcing his gift, Mr. Jones 
deplored the generally obscure place 
given to the dramatic story of America’s 
development in the curriculums of many 
colleges. The new course is armed at 
teaching an appreciation of our “mag- 
nificent national heritage.” 

Discussion, dramatization and visual 
aids will be used in presenting the ma- 
terial. No final examinations, out-of- 
class assignments or homework will be 
required. On the other hand, Dr. 
Boucher assumes responsibility for pre- 
senting the subject so that students will 
gain a spiritual lift and will do more 
than merely earn two hours of credit 
for the three hours a week required. 





Rabbits Replace Bees and Flowers 


Old methods of giving sex instruction 
to young children by the “bees and the 
flowers” method are to be discarded in 
West Bromwich, Eng., where the town 
education committee has decided to use 
rabbits and mice instead. The commit- 
tee chairman declared that it is time to 
do away with false modesty and leaving 
children in ignorance. Sex instruction 
is to be given to children aged from 
7 years up. 


Camp Schooling Experiment 


An experiment in camp education 
is to be made in June by the public 
schools of New York City. On June 
2 pupils from one class at each of two 
schools will go with two specially 
trained teachers to the Life Camps at 
Mashipacong, N. J., and will remain 
for about three weeks, the object of 
the experiment being to determine 
whether certain things can be learned 
more effectively and quickly in out- 
door surroundings than in school. 


The problems pupils will be re- 
quired to solve will be in connection 
with the care of their own shelters and 
clothing; food, its resources, its pur- 
chase, its preparation; sanitation and 
conservation of natural resources, and 
problems concerned with harmonious 
group living and with prejudices and 
fears. The aim of the program is to 
stimulate ingenuity and_resourceful- 
ness. 

Protestant, Jewish and Catholic re- 
ligious services will be held weekly. 
The board will pay the teachers’ sal- 
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PRESENTING SOME IMPORTANT FACTS 
ABOUT AMERICAN EDUCATION 


WE AT American Seating Company believe that 
active support for American educators and educa- 
tion is not only a duty, but a fine investment in im- 
proved citizenship and a higher standard of living for 
all. Therefore, American Seating Company is currently 
presenting some vital facts about education to millions 
of Americans through a new advertising campaign in 
TIME Magazine. 

With advertisements like those shown on this page, 
American Seating Company hopes to do its part to 
widen public understanding of the very real values of 
education to every individual in every community. 


FREE—write for your copy of our in- 
formative new booklet, ‘Education 
Makes Our Freedom More Secure,”’ 
which outlines many practical meth- 
ods for making the benefits and prob- 
lems of American education known to 
the people in your community. 





ehyeuun I cling lompany 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 












American Teachers 
aid the progress of your community 


Do vou regard the teacher's job as one that of inadequate s and 
applies only to children? If so, you see only _—insufficient facilities and equipment. The need is urgent 
‘s bumness 








the beginning of its nce for every 7 7 
The children trained by our teachers are individuals to cooperate with teachers in preserving our 
constantly emerging from school to take high educational standards. 
theu in bumness, professional, indus- American Seating Company, aware of educational 
tral and cultural life. The kind of knowledge. character needs through close association with educators for more 
and ambition they acquired at school will largely deter than 60 years, earnestly recommends an active interest 
school 


It ws the teacher's responsibility to prepare pupils for 
this adult life as free citizens—to equip them to play an 
enlightened part in the pursuit of American ideals. The 
task has grown more complex with the changes wrought 
by industria! progress. 

Our teachers also have a responsibility, of incalculable ° ° 
importance, to help dispel the ignorance that leads to Imexcan Se aling iL OMpuly 
prejudice, hatred and war—and replace it with know!l- 
edge that will foster the d eae 
among men and nations by which peace can be preserved. 

With such a vital role in our welfare, American teach- 
ere are today working under discouraging conditions— 











Appeared in TIME Magazine, March 31, 1947 












aries but other expenses will ve borne 
by the children’s parents, by the camps 
and by the camp committee of the 


school board. 


A.A.A.'s 1947 Education Program 
The American Automobile Association 
is sponsoring two educational programs. 
One is the third annual traffic safety 
poster contest, which is approved by the 
American Association of Secondary 
School Principals. It is a means of in- 
creasing interest in safety rules and at 
the same time provides awards totaling 
$2075 (the grand prize is $500) to art 
students for the winning designs. There 








will be 40 prizes in all. Winning posters 
are distributed monthly to elementary 
school classrooms for use in teaching 
children the rules of traffic safety. 


The other program of the automobile 
association consists of assigning Pontiac 
dual-control cars to schools giving be- 
hind-the-wheel driver training. Since the 
supply is limited, cars will be assigned 
to schools largely on the basis of hours 
per week devoted to road training and 
the qualifications of the instructor. Two 
or more schools may cooperate to obtain 
a car. 

The major items of expense to the 
school will be: insurance, maintenance 
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Your first experience with BRITEN-ALL will be a 
delightful surprise. You'll be amazed how quickly 
and easily BRITEN-ALL cleans the dirtiest 
floors. You'll marvel at its penetrating power. 
BRITEN-ALL actually cleans the pores in the floors 


. . . makes floors completely refreshed and sani- 
tary—the SAFE way. There’s nothing in BRITEN- 
ALL to injure the finest of floors. Try it. 


VESTA-GLOSS 


A scientifically balanced water- 
proof heavy duty floor finish 
that dries to a bright uniform 
lustre without polishing. Use it 


in cooperation with BRITEN- operate. 
ALL to protect your floor in- Amazingly 
vestment. quiet. 


VESTAL": 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 


Serubs and polishes 
FASTER. Easy to 








ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK 








and operation, getting the car from the 
nearest Pontiac zone office and return- 
ing it and a fee of $25 for installation 
and use of dual controls. Additional 
information can be obtained from the 
Trafic Engineering and Safety Depart- 
ment, American Automobile Association, 
Pennsylvania Avenue at Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D. C. 





TRANSPORTATION 


New Bus Law in New York State 


According to a new law in New York 
State effective next January 1, school 
buses must have at least one flashing 
red signal lamp, front and rear, with a 
stop sign across the face of the lens to 
be kept lighted when children are enter- 
ing or leaving the buses. Other cars 
are required to stop only when the red 
lights are flashing. Under the present 
law all approaching vehicles must stop 
when a school bus stops. The new law 
requires that school buses be identified 
as such with large signs in the front 


and back. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Chicago School Board Head Resigns 

With the advent of Chicago’s new 
mayor, Martin.H. Kennelly, and the 
departure from the local scene of former 
mayor, Edward J. Kelly, the president 
of the Chicago school board, James B. 
McCahey, has resigned. Mr. McCahey 
has long been the storm center of civic 
groups and leaders campaigning for the 
improvement of the school situation. 
Mayor Kennelly in his inauguration ad- 
dress stated his belief that the schools 
should be kept out of politics. 





Pepsi-Cola Scholarships Awarded 

A total of 38,364 high school seniors 
throughout the United States took part 
in the third annual Pepsi-Cola college 
scholarship competition, One hundred 
twenty-six lucky pupils received four 
year scholarships at the colleges or uni- 
versities of their choice. Included are 
full tuition and a grant toward mainte 
nance and traveling expenses. The high 
est ranking winner in the country was 
Lyle McBride, 17, of Omaha, Neb.; the 
runner-up and highest girl winner was 
Nancy Remley, 17, of Allentown, Pa. 


Encyclopaedia Offers Scholarships 


Four scholarships for research aimed 
at the continued improvement of chil- 
dren’s encyclopedias are being offered 
for 1947-48 at the University of Chicago 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Inc. This 
is the third year the scholarships have 
been offered. 

Applicants must have the bachelor’s 
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@ Look at the picture for a minute. You can see that PC 
Foamglas is composed of tiny glass cells . . . millions of 
them. And these cells are filled with sealed-in air. 

Used as an insulating material on roofs and in walls and 
floors, PC Foamglas helps to maintain desired temperature levels 
and to minimize condensation. Because it is glass—and therefore water- 
proof, verminproof and fireproof—it also has the unique advantage 
of retaining its insulating value permanently. 


When you are figuring insulation, our engineers will be glad to help 
you decide on the proper thickness of PC Foamglas to give you efh- 


cient, permanent insulation. Meanwhile, send the coupon for your 
selection of our helpful, informative free booklets. Pittsburgh Corning 
Corporation, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


- Also Makers of PC Glass Blocks + 


PC FOAMGLAS “27+ INSULATION 


T M REG. U.S PAT. OFF 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION SEE OUR INSERTS IN SWEET’S CATALOGS. 
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—-=----------- 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Room 435, 632 Duquesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send me without obligation, 
your free booklets on the use of PC 
Foamglas insulation for: 


Roofs -. Walis..... Floors._4~. 
Name 
Address 


City 
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degree or its equivalent in work experi- 
ence and activity and should apply to 
Miss Frances Henne, assistant professor 
in the graduate library school. Winners 
will be selected by an eight member 
committee. 

Scholarship students work on crea- 
tive independent research projects, col- 
lecting information relative to the con- 
tent of children’s reference works and 
their efficient utilization. The projects 
involve preparation of test articles at the 
elementary level, making experiments 
with encyclopedic material in public 
schools and consulting with teachers and 
experts in the field. 





SUMMER COURSES 





Workshop in Administration 


The school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Denver is sponsoring a work 
conference on Problems in School Ad- 
ministration to be held in Denver for 
five weeks from June 16 to July 18. 
The area of study for the first week is 
Curriculum Construction and Revision; 
second week, Problems of Staff and Per- 
sonnel; third week, Problems of School 
Finance; fourth week, Problems of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Construction; 














Leaders for 40 Years 


Paralleling the evolution of teaching, thousands of Sheldon Student 
Chemistry Tables have been installed in the nation’s schools from coast to 
coast. The outstanding service given by Sheldon tables over a period of 
forty years is positive proof of their functional and structural superiority. 
Today, Sheldon science tables incorporate every improvement that long 
experience and continuous research have been able to suggest. 


Specify Sheldon ... Buy Sheldon 


S. We 


MUSKEGON, 
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SHELDON & COMPANY 


MICHIGAN 





fifth week, Problems of School-Commu- 
nity Relations. 

The fee is $60 for five weeks or 
$15 a week. Attendants may enroll 
for one week, five weeks or any com- 
bination of weeks but conference mem- 
bership is limited to 50 at any one 
time. Further information can be ob- 
tained from Dr. W. D. Asfahl, School 
of Education, University of Denver, 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Purdue's Summer Workshop 

Purdue University’s eighth annual 
workshop for school administrators will 
be held from July 7 to 19. The central 
theme will be Improving and Expand 
ing Educational Programs. There will 
be four divisions organized around the 
following study areas: (1) the rural 
community school, (2) city and town 
school administration, (3) secondary 
school administration, (4) secondary 
school curriculum and guidance. 

Each student may register for only 
one division. The tuition is $20. The 
men’s residence halls of the university 
will provide housing. Applications 
should be received not later than June 1. 
For further information, write to Dr. 
B. L. Dodds, Education Building, Pur 


due University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Summer Course on United Nations 

A college course, the first on the 
United Nations to be undertaken 
through sponsorship of the American 
Association for the United Nations 
(formerly the League of Nations Asso- 
ciation), will be given this summer at 
the State Teachers College at Oneonta, 
N. Y. The purpose is to equip teachers 
for the task of explaining the United 
Nations as well as to prepare teaching 
materials for elementary school pupils. 

It will be a six weeks’ course for 
prospective teachers, occupying four and 
one half hours five days a week, begin 
ning June 30, and will be given by 
Agnes Nelson of the Oneonta faculty. 
The course will include a trip to Lake 
Success to visit the United Nations. 





Coming Events 


American Association for Adult Education, 
U. S. Hotel Thayer, West Point, N. Y., May 
12-15. 


American Education Week, November 9-15. 

Association of School Business Officials, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., October 6-9. 

National Association for Nursery Education, 
biennial conference, San Francisco, August 
27-29. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
June 2-4, Chicago. 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, 
Columbus, Ohio, October 16-18. 

National Education Association, representa- 
tive assembly, Cincinnati, July 7-11. 
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Paint is important in a schoolroom because 
of its ability to diffuse and reflect light. 
When children twist, bend, and distort 
themselves to avoid glare and improper 
light, they place their bodies under strain 
and tension to the detriment of their prog- 
ress in school and body functions. Proper 
painting, fenestration, and seating are used 
by Dr. Harmon to afford proper light and 


secure the remarkable results noted above. 


Luminall paint was used in the original 
experiments which developed this data for 
Texas schools, and it is widely used by 


LUMINALL 
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schools that are modernizing their class- 
rooms to give the children the best possible 
educational and physical advantages. 


The makers of Luminall will be glad to 
forward a copy of Dr. Harmon’s “Light on 
Growing Children,” reprinted from Archi- 
tectural Record, On receipt of sketches 
showing dimensions and details of school- 
room, we will furnish specifications accord- 
ing to the Harmon technique without cost 
or obligation. NATIONAL CHEMICAL & 
MFG. CO., 3617 South May Street, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Superintendent's Book Shelf 





SPEECH FOR THE CLASSROOM TEACHER. 
By Dorothy |. Mulgrave. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York City. 1946. $5. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND THE CURRIC- 


ULUM. By Arthur T. Jersild and Asso- 
ciates. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 1946. $2.75. 

THOMAS HENRY BURROWES, 1805-1871. 
By Robert Landis Mohr. University of 
Pennsylvania Pre:s, Philadelphia. 1946. $4. 

USSR: Information Bulletin. Vol. VI, No. 63. 
Published by the Embassy of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 303! Gates 
Road, Washington 8, D. C. 1946. No 
charge. 


LATIN AMERICA WITHIN COURSES IN 
UNITED STATES HISTORY. By Lynn I. 
Perrigo, Alice E. Owen and Robert G. 
Schmidt. Harvard Workshop Series: No. 
7. Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass. 50 cents. 


YANKEE TEACHER: The Life of William 
Torrey Harris. By Kurt F. Leidecker. The 
Philosophical Library, New York City. 1946. 
$5. 


ABOUT THE CHURCH AS EDUCATOR. By 
Conrad H. Moehlman. Hinds, Hayden and 
Eldredge, Inc., New York City. 1946. 15 


cents. 


FOR THIS WE FOUGHT: Guide Lines to 
America's Future as Reported to the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. By Stuart Chase. The 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York City. 
1946. $1. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Mathematics. A teaching guide developed by 
the arithmetic steering committee of the board 
of education of River Forest, IIl., presenting the 
point of view that mathematics is a _ logical 
system of related facts, ideas and principles. 
River Forest, Ill.: River Forest Public Schools, 
Curriculum Division, 7756 Lake Street. 


“Better Schools for Our Children.” A pam- 
phlet prepared by the Hinsdale Coordinating 
Council at the request of the board of educa- 
tion for the use of citizens in considering the 
problems of the schools with a view toward im- 
proving their facilities. Hinsdale, Ill.: The 
Hinsdale Coordinating Council. 

Audio-Visual Education in City-School Sys- 
tems. A study by the research division, N.E.A., 
with the cooperation of the division of audio- 
visual service giving basic facts and figures on 
what has been accomplished in making audio- 
visual equipment and materials available in 
city-school systems. N.E.A. Research Bulletir 
24: 4 (December) 1946. Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W. 

War and Human Nature. By Sylvanus M. 
The first of a new series of Public 
Affairs Pamphlets (No. 125) dealing with inter- 
national affairs. It presents the psychologist’s 
approach to war and peace, pleading for an 
understanding of human nature and its relation 
to war and peace as a basis for world harmony 
New York 16, N. Y.: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East Thirty-Eighth Street. 10 cents. 

Food and Nutrition in the Curriculum. A 
source manual devoted to issues and problems 
in food and nutrition providing a framework of 
reference for teachers wishing to enrich their 
work in nutrition. Brooklyn 2, N. Y.: Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 110 
Livingston Street. 

Our Little Folks. Curriculum materials pre- 
pared by a commitee of teachers as an aid in 
improving the teacher-learning situation in 
classrooms of beginners as a part of a pro- 
gram of curriculum revision in Maine. Curricu- 
lum Bulletin No. 5, Augusta, Me.: Depa:t- 
ment of Education. 50 cents. 

Opportunities in Fashion, by Alida Vreeland; 
Opportunities in Horticulture, by C. Owen 
Brantley; Opportunities in Export, by Albert L. 
Abkarian; Opportunities in Interior Decoration, 
by Suzanne Conn. Vocational guidance manuals 
giving the essential information in each field, 
including the requirements, analysis of jobs, 
New York 
Guidance Manuals, 45 West 





City: Vocational 
Forty-Fifth Street. 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations. The 
first pamphlet in the Work in Progress series 
of the Intergroup Education in Cooperating 
Schools sponsored by the American Council on 
Education. Tentative materials useful to teach- 


| ers in the project in improving education for 





human and group relations. Washington 6, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place. $1. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


(Continued From Page 55.) 


trict. He succeeds Elmer Carlson who 
is resigning at the end of the current 
term. 








Ellsworth Wilson is supervising prin- 
cipal at Spencerport, N. Y. 

Sturgeon Cromer, principal of Globe 
High School at Phoenix, Ariz., has re- 
signed to become superintendent of 
schools at Flagstaff. Willard R. Helmke, 
dean of boys at the high school, will suc- 


| ceed him as principal. 


Fred Leonard is the new principal of 


the high school at Willits, Calif. suc- 
| ceeding Roy Good who resigned ia pro 


test against what he termed petting in 
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cA school’s kindergarten room, for example, needs ample 


daylight for young eyes . . . with windows low so young- 
sters can see out... with abundant fresh-air ventilation 
. .. with all vents so designed that when open the children 
cannot fall out of windows. 
Such windows are offered in the three new lines of 
Fencraft units which provide new high quality, lower 
cost and important installation economy. 
Built of specially-designed steel casement sections, by 
craftsmen in the shops of America’s oldest and largest 
steel window manufacturer, all Fencraft Windows beautify 
both the outside and the inside. They provide permanently 
easy operation, safe cleaning, lasting weather-tightness, 
firesafety and low maintenance cost. 
For singular economy in cost, all types and sizes are 
standardized. And installation cost is minimized by the 
use of uniform installation details, plus the co-ordination _ In @ school’s kindergarten reem, com- 
of window dimensions with those of wall materials. bine units of Fencraft Standard Inter- 
Eminently suited for America’s finest school buildings, pesegy i < cee g woh ony 
Fencraft Windows are now being shipped to many locali- vents, opened, guard against drafts, 
ties. For product details, mail the coupon below. prevent children from falling ovt. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
; Dept. NS-5 
en. (i 2257 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me data on types and sizes of the new 
Fencraft family of Fenestra Windows: 


Name : : ee 


\S 


Company a ve 
yw 
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school corridors, an action which set off 
a series of pupil strikes. In a specsal 
election, voters named a school board 
majority that opposed Mr. Good’s policy. 


Miscellaneous 


M. G. Neale, professor of educational 
administration, University of Minnesota, 
has been granted a leave of absence for 
the spring quarter. He has been sent by 
the War Department, in response to a 
request trom General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters, to Japan and Korea to advise 
and assist in developing a plan for finan 
cial support of education in those coun 
tries, in accordance with plans for re- 
organization of administrative  struc- 
ture and control. He will return to the 
University of Minnesota about June 15. 


Kendric N. Marshall of Brockton, 
Mass., has been appointed director of 
the Division of International Education 
Relations of the U. S. Office of Educa 
tion. Mr. Marshall replaces Harold R. 
Benjamin who has returned to his posi- 
tion as dean of the college of education, 
University of Maryland. Mr. Marshall, 
for the last four months, has been chief 
of the Near and Far Eastern educational 
relations section of the division he now 
heads. 


Thomas R. Cole, professor ol school 
administration, University of Washing- 



















top management. 


Send for 4-color brochure 
“‘Color-Design-Function’’ 
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he "Y and E" Executive Suite 
is a balanced group of modern- 
ly designed office furniture— 
finished in Warm Neutra-Tone 
Gray for color harmony and ob- 
jectively modeled for the pres- 
tige, comfort and efficiency of 


ton college of education, has been re- 
quested by General MacArthur's head- 
quarters in Japan to serve overseas for 
sixty days as a consultant to the Supreme 
Commander's staff, relative to educa- 
tional problems. His work will be to 
advise and assist officials of Japanese 
and Korean institutions of higher learn 
ing and the staff of the ministry of edu- 
cation in Japan and the department of 
education in Korea in establishing meth- 
ods of accreditation for institu:icns of 
secondary and college levels. 


In the Colleges 


Colgate W. Darden Jr., former gov- 
ernor of Virginia and chancellor of the 
College of William and Mary, has been 
named president of the University of 
Virginia. Mr, Darden becomes the uni 
versity's third president and is succeed 
ing Dr. John Lloyd Newcomb who has 
headed the university since 1931, Dr. 
Newcomb announced his retirement last 
fall when he reached the age of 65. M-. 
Darden will take ofhce June 23. 


John A. Ross Jr., president of Clark- 
son College of Technology, Petsdam, 
N. Y., for seven years, is planning to 
retire from work June 1. His 
resignation will take effect October 1, 
1948, after his seventieth birthday. Dr. 
Ross has been connected with the col- 


active 


lege since 1911. 
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The Very Rev. William J. Schlaerth 
has been named rector and president of 
Le Moyne College, new Jesuit institu- 
tion under construction at Syracuse, 
N. Y., succeeding The Very Rev. An- 
thony J. Bleicher. 


John M. Sayles, president of New 
York State College for Teachers at Al 
bany since 1939, retired in March after 
forty-five years of service to education. 


Deaths 


Frank A. Jensen, 
superintendent — of 
La Salle-Peru High 
School and La Salle- 
Peru-Oglesby Co |- 
lege at Peru, Ill, 
died March 31 at 
the age of 65. Mr. 
Jensen went to La 
Salle-Peru in 1935 
after twelve years 
as superintendent of schools at Rock 
ford, Ill. He was an authority on text 
books and supplies. 


William B. Hatcher, president ot 
Louisiana State University at Baton 
Rouge, died recently at the age of 538. 





Frank A. Jensen 


Oscar P. Ballint'ne, principal of the 
Har-Brack Union High School, Natrona 
Heights, Pa., since 1924, died recently 
of a heart attack. He was 61 years old. 


























The modern Executive Steel 
Bcokcase is one of the matching 
pieces of the above g oup. 





YAWMAN AND ERBE MFG. CO., 1040 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Foremost for More Than Sixty-five Years 
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a 
OUTS Is an Important Responsibility! 


SCHOOL 


Choose School Buses for SAFETY, 
DEPENDABILITY and ECONOMY! 


In choosing school buses you have an im- 
portant responsibility. It is the choice of equip- 
ment that offers maximum safety, dependability 


and economy. 


Dodge “Job-Rated’’ school bus chassis have 
long been highly esteemed by school bus 
authorities for each of these important factors. 
Dodge hydraulic brakes, particularly, have 


BUS CHASSIS FOR BODIES 





ACCOMMODATING 30, 36, 42, 





been acclaimed for their SAFETY, depend- 
ability and ease of action. 


Chassis offered by Dodge are engineered and 
** Job-Rated”’ 
meet all of the exacting standards that have 
been established by NEA. 


—exclusively for school buses. They 


Your Dodge dealer will gladly explain the many 
advantages of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” chassis, 
particularly the safety and dependability they 
will bring to your school bus operation. See 
him —soon! 


DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


48, 54 AND 60 PASSENGERS 


—- 


1€0° wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Accommo ates bodies 
to carry either 30 or 36 pupils. 





178" wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Accommodates bodies 
to carry either 36 or 4? pupils. 


we 


200” wheelbase with 109 H.P. 
engine. Accommodate: bodies 
to carry either 42 or 48 pupils. 


220” wheelbase with 114 H.P. 
“Job-Rated” engine and 5- 


speed transmission. Will accom- 
modate bodies to carry 54 pupils. 


—e 








235” wheelbase with 115 H.P. 
*“‘Job-Rated” engine and 5- 
speed transmission. Will accom- 
modate bodies to carry 60 pupils. 








Jabs 


JOB Fa - 


MONEY 
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Job Keted” SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS 
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This car is running with an EMPTY “gas tank! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 


(; 4s \ Even after the gas gauge says “empty” a modern 
‘<>"/ car can keep going for a good many miles. Here’s 
why. 

Automobile manufacturers know human nature. They 
figure that, sooner or later, we'll get careless, or misjudge 
how far we have to go. So the gas gaugé is set to show 
“empty,” while there are still a couple of gallons left in the 
tank. 

This reserve supply is a swell idea that has kept many a 
family from getting stuck. 


It’s an even better idea for a family’s budget! 


A reserve supply of dollars is a lifesaver in case of financial 
emergency. It will keep your family going if sudden illness 
strikes, or unexpected expenses show up. 


And one of the easiest ways to build just such a cash re- 


serve is buying U. S. Savings Bonds on the Payroll Savings 
Plan! 


Millions of Americans have discovered that automatic 
Bond buying is the quickest, surest way of piling up an 
emergency fund. And of saving money for other things, too 
—important things like college for the kids, or a home in 
the country, or a cash income for later in life. 


What’s more, the money you save in Bonds buckles right 
down and starts making more money—in just 10 years you 
get back $100 for every $75 you put in today. 


So keep on buying Bonds on the Payroll Plan. Buy all 
the extra Bonds you can, at any bank or post office. And 
remember, you're helping your country as well as yourself 
—for every Bond you buy plays a part in keeping the U. S. 
strong and economically sound! 











Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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The Demand for NewTextbooks Exceeds the Supply 


It is estimated by competent authorities that it will probably be two years 
before the textbook industry can meet the demand of peacetime curricula. 


Textbooks are essential to any educational program.’ A shortage of 
textbooks means opportunities lost for the pupils. 


Present-day conditions make it especially important that every possible 
care be exercised to preserve the books now in use. 


OLD BOOKS NEED TO BE STRENGTHENED. 
NEW BOOKS SHOULD BE PROTECTED. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


are made of especially prepared paper—the result of years of experience and laboratory research. 
They are waterproof and weatherproof and will prolong the life of books from one to three years. 














. ° ° 


WHY NOT PUT THE WEAR ON A HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
INSTEAD OF THE BOOK? 


. Samples Free + 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 



















New RADIANT Screens 
\g AT offer many 
wonderful features... 


Make Your Pictures “POP OuT” Clearly 


a a Enjoy motion pictures and stills which seem to leap out of the 






























& screen with breath-taking realism. Black-and-white pictures take 
a on added sparkle and clarity .. . color pictures possess new warmth 
@ «and natural beauty. This wonderful improvement in screen perform- 
ance is due to the New Radiant “Hy-Flect” screen surface. Countless a 
a tiny glass crystals embedded in the clear white screen surface reflect : 
M light instead of absorbing it. You get better pictures with the new ee Se 
% 1947 dine of Radiant screens... Send for FREE Screen Guide trated is portable, sturdy, com- 
“Secrets of Good Projection,” a pact, easily set ep, quickly 
m Plus all these Wonderful Exclusive New Features 5 Secrets of Good Projection," | Pay 
* tic Leg Opening (Pat. Pendi 7. Avtomati Lock screen sizes, correct projec- RP Models in sizes 22’ x 30” to 20 
a : sso ted (ra. Pending) Bs 8. aatarduh tind Feet empeces me np ae pes feet by 20 feet and larger. 
a 3. Shakeproof Safety Catch 9. Triangular Steel Tube Construction other valuable facts. 
é 4. Feather Touch Adjusting Handle 10. Automatic Leg Adjustment Beil eoupen foryour 4 
(U. S. Patent) 11. Finger Grip Carrying Handle copy. i 
= 5S. Double-Action Auto-Lock (Pat. Pending) 12. Streamlined Design and Duo-color 
HG. Built-in Shock Absorbers (Pat. Pending) Scheme :s 
> Wi Adaptable to all projection conditions, instantly set up...1947Radiamnt gf = Lu —— 
: Screens make picture projection more effective, more enjoyable. a an deifin 
a \A\ \ | / i v4 Radiant —. Chicago 8, WW. Projection” 
_ a 1219 s. T FREE cop? of “Secrets en) diant Portable, 
RA od na os Seer 
4 Rog US Pot OW Wall, Ceiling and Table 
~ SETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION Neate 
———$——— 
% 4/1 AN\\\S Ades mei 
(AnRREEE = 
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NORCOR gives you more of everything 
in feature-packed portable seating . . . | 






















Dirt and grime don’t faze these bindings! 


Dirt and grime don’t get through—they wipe right off 
the tough, impervious pyroxylin coatings of ‘‘Fabrikoid’’* 
and PX Cloth bookbinding materials. Du Pont fabrics 
| also resist moisture and rough wear. When more of the 
| base fabrics necessary for coatings are available, your 
Nie Sa sake aT | sources of textbooks will be able to supply you with more 
. pl ENE TOE books bound in long-lasting ‘“‘Fabrikoid’”’ and PX Cloth. 
ard ‘aince bs y oA eres E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Fabrics Division, 
in portable seating. Our Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 

complete line includes 









Compare our many exclu- 





wood, and tubular or chan- *PaBRIKOID” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
nel steel folding chairs, pyroxylin coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 
deluxe movable desks, tab- 


cued ae | DU PONT 
Ai eat olga nak mele ts ween eee 
sone Witter echoes Meaamag oo He PX CLOTH 


the complete line and structural details. | 
 ““FABRIKOID” 


« 5. Pat OFF 





NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY » WISCONSIN BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 


In just about six minutes the screw will be driven and the lower vertical 
rod connected. Another door will be ready to provide safe exit for the 
occupants of the building . . . safe exit by day and by night, in winter 
and in summer, as long as the building stands. 

For this is a genuine drop-forged Von Duprin self-releasing fire and 
panic exit device . . . the surest, strongest, fastest exit device made. Its 
sturdy drop-forged working parts are so resistant to wear that the device 
operates for many years without adjustment or attention. It releases 
instantly even under the hand of a small child. It is so greatly over- 
strength in every part that it easily stands up under the terrific demands 
imposed by the rush of a panic-stricken crowd. 

You are assured of the utmost in safe exit when you insist on genuine 
drop-forged Von Duprins. 


DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
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MADE TO ORDER_~w 
a 


Running a school is no easy job. One of 
its biggest headaches can be class- 
change confusion. 

Standard systems give you the kind 
of trouble-free program control you 
want—the kind so vitally needed in 
today’s crowded schools. Day in and 
out they continue to assist you by elim- 
inating class-change confusion. And 
they do their job in a simple, easy way 














































SPRINGFIELD 2 
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370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO 2, CALIF. 
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that’s so dependable it leaves you little 
to worry about. 

Sixty-two years of solving the pro- 
gram, fire-alarm and telephone system 
problems of school executives has built 
for Standard a reputation that’s hard to 
beat. Frankly, there’s no better invest- 
ment than Standard for your school’s 
smooth operation and future economy. 
Write today for full information. 


Standard also custom-manufactures laboratory panels for obtaining all the AC & DC voltages 
required for experimental work. Layouts, specifications and costs submitted to meet your 
individual requirements and budget at no obligation. 


When writing, please mention this publication. 


™ Standard Electric lime Lo. 


STANDARD 


FOUNDED 186884 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Protect the Surface 
from any point of view! 


From any viewpoint, Hillyard Floor 
Treatments Protect the Surface and 
Save Your Floors. Give easy main- 
tenance, long wearing, non-slippery- 
ness and practical economy. In every 
classification Hillyard’s Floor Treat- 
ments, Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Clean- 
ers and Sanitation Materials give 
complete satisfaction. Besides the 
extra quality and value in its products 
Hillyards maintain a Nationwide 
Service of Floor Treatment Special- 
ists . . . there is one in your com- 
munity and his advice is freely given 
on any floor treat- 
ment or~* mainte- 
nance problem. Call 
or wire us today. 








Floor Treat ment and Maintenance 
JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
. 7 





Send for your FREE copy 
of “Job Floor Specilica- 
tions,” a helpful bocklet. 
Full of real advice on eco- 
nomical Floor Treatment, 
showing proper materials- 
and labor-saving methods. 


tee 
MMLYARO COMPANY 
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New RCAVICTOR Record Library 





UNBREAKABLE-~ 
LONG-WEARING 






21 ALBUMS-83 RECORDS } 
..-370 COMPOSITIONS * 







* Christmas Songs 3X] 





‘ «Rhythms 
* Listening + Singing Games 


- Singing 







* Indian Music 
: «Folk Songs - Rhythm Bands 
* Patriotic Songs 






- | A Basic Music Library for the Classroom... 
- | easily within the budget of every school 






Here are 370 basic compositions—music of the 
masters, contemporary and modern works—se- 
lected by leading authorities in music education to 
meet the needs of teachers in presenting music as an 
integral part of the elementary school curriculum. 

For convenience the 83 records are arranged in 
21 albums. Bound in each album are comprehen- 
sive notes for teachers applying specifically to the 
musical content of each. Members of two world- 
famous symphony orchestras made up the record- 
ing orchestra; vocalists were chosen for naturalness 


of tone, diction, and imagination in singing to 
children. A new compound provides unbreakable 
and long-wearing records. Recordings are made by 
the latest electronic methods developed by RCA. 

Priced at $98.75 for the complete library, it is a 
practical and economical buy for every elementary 
school. Individual albums are $4.75 each. All prices 
are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. Write 
for the 18-page descriptive booklet explaining 
fully the uses of the RCA Victor Record Library 


for Elementary Schools. 





TABLE MODEL VICTROLA* (65U) 


compact, beautifully styled 
radio-phonograph, ideally 
suited to classroom needs, has 
new “Golden Throat” tone sys- 
tem and “Silent Sapphire” pick- 
up...plays up to twelve records 
automatically. 





es 


) RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, CAMDEN. H.J. 











*Victrola—T, M. Reg. U. S. Pat..Off. 
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CONFIDENCE 


in its performance 


is the basis of 
the preference for 


HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film 
PROJECTORS 


Every Holmes machine is built to give the same 
sharp, unvarying film projection—the same dis- 
tinct, unequaled sound reproduction—the same 
enduring service that insures years of continu- 
ous, efficient, trouble-free operation. 


PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 





Jnwin Ne. 35 


Molded plywood backs and seats. Unbreak- 
able steel standards and hinges. Comfortable, 
good-looking, inexpensive. Write for details. 


IRWIN SEATING COMPANY 


Grand Rapids 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 


Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








Michigan 

















Send for ALLIED’S 


You Are Cordially 
TO RECEIVE DON NEWS 


A practical publication illustrating many of your 
everyday needs 
FOR YOUR CAFETERIAS AND LUNCH ROOMS—the Food 


Service equipment which improves service, saves time and 
cuts operational costs. 


FOR YOUR KITCHENS—the efficient Food Preparation 


NEW RADIO 





Get your FREE copy of the new 
ALLIED Catalog—your Buying 








Radio & Electronic 


Guide wo Redis ane ance 1947 Sound Equipment and Supplies which speed up and lighten the tasks 
supplies for schools. Dozens o snina Ki Syst of your kitchen staff in preparing, nourishing, wholesome 
new radio and electronic train- Training Kits ystems ' , ’ 


ing kits, diagrams, radio instruc- 
tion books; huge stocks of parts, 
tools, tubes, test equipment, etc. 
Also newest Public Address 
Systems and equipment. Depend 
on expert help from our Educa- 
tional Division for speedy supply 
service and assistance. Send for 
your new ALLIED Catalog today! 


ALLIED 
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HELPFUL RADIO BOOKS 


Radio Formulas & Data No. 37-752 10c 
Dictionary of Radio Terms No. 37-751 ..15¢ 
Radio Circuit Handbook No. 37-753 25¢ 
Radio Builders’ Handbook No. 37-750 15¢ 
Simplified Radio Servicing No. 37-755. 10c 
Radio Data Handbook No. 37-754 .. Be 


ALL 6 BOOKS above No. 37-799... $1.00 











ALLIED RADIO CORP. 
833 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago-7, Ill. 


(Send FREE 1947 Catalog “4 
(Send Books checked above 


Dept. 61-D-7 


appetizing food. 


FOR YOUR MAINTENANCE STAFF—the maintenance, jani- 
torial, and sanitation supplies which keep your school build- 
ings spic and span, shining and sanitary throughout 


Edward Don & Company has a long established reputation 
for standard quality in all equipment and supplies, and for 
courteous prompt service on all orders. 


Clip this advertisement and mail to Edward Don & Company 
with your name and address for a FREE copy of DON NEWS 
illustrating some of the above items. . . or in Chicago, Phone 


Calumet 1300. 





D)Send 6 Buoks No. 37-799-.$....... enclosed D Bb 

Dicéstcnbeacentevend ead . Title EDWARD & COMPANY 

FMR ccccivcsvcosevss matte eee eeeceeetecenceecs 2201 S. LaSalle Sr. Bent. 16 ‘ 

PN. 0060600608 een4 arate bocca baad kaka ngs oerse — Chicago 16, Ill. 
iicentinntiinetinaediiedineatitenstiantiontidtinnditend’ wwe ww Mw eM ww ew ewe ee 
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@ Doesn't the answer lie in the fact 
that the simplicity and efficiency of 
the National Accounting-—Bookkeeping 
Machine, and the other mechanized 
National business aids, have won them a 
commanding position in offices every- 
where, regardless of the size of the 
business? 

So, naturally, many of the most 
attractive openings are predicated upon 
a familiarity with Nationals — their 
operation, and the operation of the 
Systems which they make possible. Your 
students should be trained to operate 
these machines with skill. In order to 
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obtain a maximum of efficiency, they 
should be instructed on the machines 
most used in today's industry. 

Call your local National represen— 
tative for full information. Or write 
to The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal 
cities. 
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DARNELL CORP LTD. 60 WALKER ST NEW YORK I3 NY 


NG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6 ILI 


DUNHAM TEAMWORK 
GIVES YOU ACCURATE CONTROL 
OF TEMPERATURES 





The coordinated “System” con- 
trol consists of control panel 
usually located in the boiler 
room, room resistance ther- 
mometer, heat balancer, selector 
and control. valve. 


te Like a baseball pitcher with a good “change of pace,” the 
Dunham System provides variations in pressure, temperature 
and volume of steam—to maintain comfortable inside tempera- 
tures—as rapidly as changing weather conditions may require. aaeaiin 

This system operates Gutomatically, with the efficiency of a smooth- (Plain Handte) 
working team, to assure you of heating that is highly satisfactory, Floer Machine 
economical and trouble-free: Bulletin 631 with complete details 
will be sent you upon request. C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY, 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


S47 1/4 D 


HEATING MEANS & 
D aaaea ee eae = |©6CHILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., SC-5, Chicago 7, Hi. 



















BROTHERS 
fetal) 


FORT DODGE, IOWA 





Ao 


SHOWER-FEED 
SCRUBBING 


gets floors 
cleaner, faster! 





This diagram shows why! 
Scrub-soap solution is fed from 
the storage tank onto the back 
of the patented HILD Shower- 
feed Brush ... then passes 
through accurately spaced holes pene- 
trating the brush back between each 
row of bristles. Result: the even, 
economical flow of solution assures 
speedy, uniform scrubbing . . . no flood- 
ing the floor, no splashing, no waste of 
soap solution. 


Also wax, polish, butt, 
sand, grind, steel-wool 


with the same HILD Shower-feed Ma- 
chine . . . or the HILD Standard Floor 
Machine. Easily interchangeable at- 
tachments condition floors of all kinds 
and keep them sparkling clean and 
bright. 


Write today for 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
SLATEROCK BLACKBOARDS e@ PEERLESS BULLETIN 
BOARDS @ SUPERTEX WINDOW SHADES e CLASS- 
ROOM FURNITURE & SEATING e PUBLISHERS 


Since 1907 thousands of school buyers — 
attest to the advantage of purchasing 
from Beckley-Cardy. 

All Beckley-Cardy merchandise car- 
ries a guarantee of satisfaction. 

Write for our latest Buyer’s Guide, 
cataloging all your school needs. 








ECKLEY 


OF TEACHING WORKBOOKS, CHARTS, HELPS 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY hicaco 16, 1tinots 








Mada to Order 


FROM STANDARD UNITS 





Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


Two Rivers .e Wisconsin 


Now you can design equipment for your own 
needs — from standard unit parts. Choose 
from a wide range of proved Hamilton sec- 
tions. Arrange them in any combination. The 
‘illustration shows how a typical table is made 
up of standard parts. These standard parts 
are available in either wood or steel, which- 
ever you prefer. Saves delivery time. Saves 
you the cost of special construction. 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


‘ . ; NS 5-47 
Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete information on Hamilton Standard Laboratory Units. 


Name ibisécschimetiboadsinkanane 
Position School : 
ys 
Address pm, Ht 
SS 
~ 
City isto * Sie eA aes ee 
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STURDY RUST- wil) A 


AIN|essy) MATTING 


iS BACK! OF 


phen g= WELLE a MERITRED 
tnmManaae Selid Plastic 
USES FRICTION MATTING 























Once again, Dudley Locks have tough, 
rust-proof stainless steel cases! This 


Ask our representative to show you 


an RD-2...see for yourself why these FOR 

locks have such a reputation for de- ENTRANCES pa —— 

pendability, long life and sturdiness. IN FRONT AND @ Comes in sections 29" x 62" x 
Notice the nickel-plated, cold-rolled cy el ae) Meeoltl bad. 9/64" 

steel shackle ...see how easily the cor- STAIRS @ Can be laid side by side for 


larger areas, or trimmed for 
— ‘nator or odd shaped areas 
LANDINGS —ALSO— 
SHOWER AND American Counter-Tred Matting 
LOCKER ROOMS Tuf-Tred Tire Fabric Matting 
Ameriflex Hardwood Link Matting 
Ezy-Rug Rubber Link Matting 
“Walrus Hide’ Roll Rubber Matting 
Neo-Cord Counter-Tred Matting 


For p-ices and folder, “A Mat for Every Purpose” for 
promoting safety and sanitation and reducing fatigue, 
write 


RD-2 
AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


UDLEY Lock cons [A Minermsrcsneas 


DEPT. 510 + 570 W. MONROE ST. + CHICAGO 6, ILL. Ete Adams Street ° Toledo 2, Ohio 


\, ])W) a 
GOOD FOR A LONG TIME! | 


rosion-proof mechanism works! 


And wrile for the Dudley Catalog for 
complete information. 














The true economy in a_ school 
towel system depends on the 
length of the service period . . . 
and that's why McArthur Super- 
Gyms and Super-Turks have 
proven so economical in 
schools and colleges every- 
where. These rugged, high 
quality towels will stand up i, 
under years of daily use 

. they're good for a 
long time! Plan now to 
install McArthur towels 
in your school. Write 





Geo. McArthur & 
Sons, Inc., Baraboo, 
Wisconsin. 


BURKE-BUILT Climb-A-Round 
SEND FOR 60-Page CATALOG H 


°F BURKE-BUILT 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


including: Climbing Structures, Swings, Slides, See- 
Saws, Merry-Go-Rounds, Turning Bars, Horizontal Lad- 
ders and many other items. 

BURKE-BUILT playground equipment has the approval 
of park and playground officials throughout the country. 


SUPER-GYM and SUPER-TURK \ ... It is designed to give maximum recreation enjoy- 


School Fowels Jue: pupne COMPANY 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
108 The NATION'S SCHOOLS 








USE 


fective | BERRYSEAL 





for GYM FLOORS! 


| ° f also classrooms and kindergartens 


THE effectiveness of Mercurochrome has 
been demonstrated by more than twenty years of ex- 
tensive clinical use. For professional convenience 
Mercurochrome is supplied in four forms—Aqueous 
Solution in Applicator Bottles for the treatment of 
minor wounds, Surgical Solution for preoperative 
skin disinfection, Tablets and Powder from which 
solutions of any desired concentration may readily 
be prepared. 


Mewurichrome 


| 
| 
| 
(H. W & D. brand of merbromin, dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) | 
is economical because stock solutions may be dis- | 
pensed quickly and at low cost. Stock solutions keep 
indefinitely. 
Mercurochrome is antiseptic and relatively non- 


irritating and non-toxic in wounds. PE N ETRATES. oe SEALS. oe 
Complete literature will be furnished on ° e e ° 
P keeps dirt from grinding in 


request. 
...easy to keep clean! 


Get the facts on BERRYSEAL now! Just what you 
need for your Summer floor finishing program! 


BERRYSEAL is the finest finish you can use on 
gymnasiums, classrooms and kindergartens. Very 
fast drying . . . and easiest of all finishes to keep 
clean. BERRYSEAL —- and seals... No 
heavy film to chip . . . Keeps dirt from grinding 
in. Heel burns remove easily. Durable and water- 














4 proof. Non-slippery and non-glaring. 
BERRYSEAL offers you big economies in main- 
tenance and cleaning expense . . . makes budgets 
. go further. Get the facts now. Mail cmgan for 
interesting free book. 
Ne SD NS SS SEND ED EY ST ND SO NS AS aE = 
BERRY BROS., INC. [— Sease met free | 
211 Leib St., i_! Berryseal Book | 
- | Detroit 7, Mich. =] Mail following | 
a information | 
HYNSON, WESTCOTT | = ae 
5) | sa cee 
DU | School_ “ a 
y & DUNNING, INC. | oy gh ome | 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND pe — | 
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ALWAYS IN SERVICE 





MODERN 


LAWNMOWER 
SHARPENER 


ALL YOUR MOWERS PRECISION GROUND 
WITH A MODERN MOWER SHARPENER 
Any Mower Sharpened Easiry (5-inch Edger or 306- 
inch Power Mower) in 10-20 minutes with a MopERN 
LawN Mower SHARPENER. No DISMANTLING ; 
Handles, Rollers, Wheels AND Motors need Nor be 
removed to sharpen ANY Mower. No Hand FILING 
needed! . . . Movern precision grinds to the very 
ends of sotu left or right reel blades. SAME brackets 
hold bottom knife for scissor-sharp Matcu! No 
Extra ATTACHMENTS NeeEpep! Order Now! ONLy 
$241.50 (less motor) F.O.B. Pasadena. (4% or 4 H.P. 

single phase motor recommended. ) 


MODERN MANUFACTURING CO. 


160 N. FAIR OAKS AVE. ° PASADENA 1, CALIF. 


i. 






























Model PS-24 Pat. Pend. 

















151 W. WALTON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 











Announcing— 


Cram’s Simplified Land Type 
Cultural Map of the United States 


_A Companion Teaching Aid to Cram’‘s 
Simplified Globe — With Three 
Dimensional Pictorial Effect 


Cram’s simplified land type cultural map is new. The 
thought behind it is that standard physical-political maps 
and discouraging for 
younger students. This new map fills a real need— 


are too complicated, detailed, 


accomplishes specific and important purposes. 


Students can visualize mountains, plains, foothills, ocean 
depths—merely by looking at the map. No need for com- 


plicated explanations. The story at a glance. 
Free 10-day inspection. 


$11.10. Descriptive literature on request. 


FREE: Write for Cram’s Classroom Classic 
Vol. Il, No. 2, titled “Trends in 
Geographical Education.” 


The GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
















Order through your dealer or 
direct. Large scale, 51” wide. Sticks top and bottom, 
$8.70. Portable steel backboard with dustproof cover, 




























ae that TT 
= sme the BELL! 


THIS 


Let electricity ring the period bells in your school! 


l E N IT H PROGRAM TIMER 


automatically and accurately signals on 


- the dot, at 5 minute intervals or any 
multiple thereof. Set it for any part of 
¢ the 24 hours or the entire round, and 


forget beli-ringing worries! 





Write today for literature and prices 


ZENITH ELECTRIC CoO. 
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COMPARISON 
PROVES 
































Look to 
MEDART 
FOF... 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 

has given Medart unquestioned lead- 

ership in the field of gym and locker 

room equipment and physical educa- aa 

tional apparatus. During these years si 
Medart has pioneered the development : 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 










No. 68-265 
Combination Lock 





oon 
he: 


NATIONAL LOCK IS THE FINEST 
. « yet costs no more! 


Yes, we agree, that seeing is believing! If you’re 
looking for a Combination Locker Lock that is 
sturdily built outside and in, attractively finished — 
and one that will withstand normal school abuses, 
yet give a long protective service, NATIONAL 
LOCK should be your choice. See for yourself — 
by placing a NATIONAL Combination Lock along- 
side any other make. We leave the decision up to 
you. Remember in spite of the difference in qual- 








ity, weight and appearance, they cost no more than 


ordinary combination locks. Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Z these LONG LIFE FEATURES Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes - Gymna- 
sium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
@ Extra heavy double weight steel case con- 


struction. Basketball Backstops « Basketball Score- 


Meavy, smooth epereting, alirediively fo | boards-and the new Acromat-Trampolin 


ished dial. | 
@ Full 5/16” diameter heavy steel shackle. 


@ Rugged construction — beautifully finished. 





Write us today on your letter- 
bead with your title and ask 
for a sample. Then compare 
and judge for yourself, 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 








Lock Division 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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PEABODY'S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 























HANDICRAFT 
KNIVES & 
TOOLS 








sthench jn 2 Db. die 










The Only Seating with 
POSTURE-FIT 
Floating Back Rest 


Ideal for art, wood- 
working and lab 
classes. Also for all 
types of mode! 
building planes, 
boats, houses, stages, 
etc. Designed for 
safety and firm control—vise- 
like collet construction locks 
blades in securely.— X-acto 
gives amateurs added skill, 
helps hold students’ interest. 
Singly and in sets, 


@ More Comfortable 

@ Easy to keep in place 
e Easy to move 

@ Easy to keep clean 


@ Helps fo increase room 
capacity without 


crowding 25¢ to $45 

Get complete details WA@ITE FOR SAMPLE OFFER & PROJECT BOOKLETS - To school ex- 

from your Peabody repre- ecutives and teachers, writing on school letterhead, w2 

Classic Light sentative or write direct will be glad to send catalog, sample offer and free copies 
Weight Chair te us. of helpful booklets on model building, whittling, paper 


Number 203 


’ 
; 
Q 
¥ 
5 
e 
z 
% 
’ 


sculpture, art techniques, etc. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 





MULTI-CLEAN 
VACUUM 


CLEANS 
ANY FLOOR 
Wet or Dry! 















RADIO PARTS + RADIO SETS 
RECORD CHANGERS 
PLAYERS « HAM GEAR 

AMPLIFIERS + TESTERS 


It’s here—the new, 1947 Concord Cat- 
alog—a vast, complete selection of 
everything in Radio and Electronics. 
See these value-packed pages showing 
thousands of items available for IM- 
MEDIATE SHIPMENT—hundreds 
of them now available for the first 
time—featuring new, latest 1947 prices. 
See new LOWER prices on finest- 
quality RADIO SETS, PHONO- 
RADIOS, RECORD CHANGERS, 








And does an 
efficient job at 
minimum cost 


RECORD PLAYERS PORTABLES, _ ‘Cle r re , tne 3 

AMPLIFIERS,COMPLETE SOUND The Multi-Clean Vacuum will do your toughest cleaning jobs } 
SYSTEMS, TESTERS. See latest list- (wet or dry) and do it easily, thoroughly, economically. With 3 
ings of well-known, standard, depend- three sets of high powered turbines it has greater pull for any ir 
pr gape mg kind of pickup. Sturdily constructed, it will give many years A 


—tubes, condensers, transformers, re- 
lays—available for IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT from huge stocks in 
CHICAGO and ATLANTA. Mail 
coupon for FREE copy now. 


Concord Radio Corporation, Dept. NB57 
901 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicage 7, Iu. 

Yes, rush FREE COPY of ti comprenensive 
new Concord Radio Catalas, 


RADIO CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 7, ILL 901 W. Jackson Bivd 
ATLANTA 3, GA., 265 Peachtree St 












of satisfactory service. See it work on your own floor. Silent 
use during class. 
Available thru Better Distributors or 


Write Dept. NS5-TODAY! 


MULTI-CLEAN FRODUCTS-INC. 


2277 FORD PARKWAY + SAINT PAUL 1. MINNESOTA 


FLOOR MACHINES © VACUUM CLEANERS + RUG SCRUBBERS 
PERMANENT FLOOR FINISHES AND CUSTOM CLEANING CHEMICALS 
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EQUIPMENT 


41 CAUTION: 
? Beware of imitations. 
1-2-3 Mixer is the 
original 3- bottle 
package, necks pro- 
truding from package, 
the original formula 
and new method cre- 


ated by the One Two | Lue tom aa Bct by S. autherw ‘ 
look for the patent , 
No. 1,731,153 to 


make sure you are 
getting the original 


—the assurance of | OP PONG Get ake 
the right quality. 


— = AN iy | reliminary Analysis and Planning 
1-2-3 Mixer ts available SE FR EE 
for institutional use in the 


2. Designing, Engineering and Expert 
3-bottle package contain- For a Sample Quart or Free Fabrication 
ing 60,000 units Ascorbic Demonstration of 1-2-3 
Acid—Vitamin C or in the MIXER—Vitamins added— 3. Precision Installation 
regular 2-bottle. package. call or write any author- 
ized distributor or 


SALES ASSOCIATES, LTD. 


150 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13 
ATLANTA © BOSTON * CHICAGO © DENVER 


As BOSTON. * CHICAGO» DENVER * DETROM S outhern EQUIPMENT CO. 


5017 SOUTH 38TH STREET ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 
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y xpe GIANT 
raw - ome es, Unsurpassed for reliable, all around 
eg" EW a performance. Revolving disk for all 
her * N : . 
ot Oo sizes pencils, crayons, etc., and 
and famous deeply undercut cutters. 


Receptacle: Transparent or solid 
Nickeled Steel. 


DEXTER 


Aristocrat of hand feed 
sharpeners with its fine 
double-bearing cutter sus- 

nsion, the centering disk 
or various size pencils, and 
long-life cutters. Transpar- 
ent receptacle. 


PREMIER IS BACK 


The Premier machine with its pat- 
ented Automatic Feed will again be 
available by Fall. Receptacle: Trans- 
parent or solid Nickeled Steel. 


(iutématic PENCIL SHARPENER 2 tz 








ie ae ee 


Just preceding the back cover in this and every issue — there’s a 
detachable, postage prepaid card . . . to help you get product infor- 
mation on one or a dozen items with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and the descriptions in the “What’s 
New” section, check the items that interest you . . . use the card. 
Sign it, mail it. The manufacturer of each item checked will be asked 


to send you complete details, no charge, no obligation. 


THE NATION'S SCHOOLS 
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ATKINS 


Sites Steel 


SAWS 








nd : ba 

= be ieee 

“| LARGE COLORFU 

id | WALL CHARTS 
completely illustrat- 
ing the three basic 
types of instrument: 

K movements...Phan- 

at- tom views showing 

cen details of construc- 
tion and operation. 

mis 

ois 


INDIVIDUAL CHARTS 


Notebook-size reproductions of 
the large wall chart. Available 
for distribution to individual 
students. 

















MONOGRAPH NUMBER 3, 
ON ELECTRICITY 


covers suggested approaches to 
teaching this subject in secorid- 
ary electrical, electronics and 
science classes. 


| How well-will your pupils meet the 
| challenge of their chosen trade? The answer to 
that hinges in largest measure on the assurance 
they acquire through your teaching — assurance 
that can be developed fullest through the use of 
right tools. Atkins Saws are exactly right... in 
set and keenness of teeth...in blade and 
handle design ...in ease of handling and 
cutting accuracy... in every way to shorten the 





In writing for these teaching aids simply state way to skill that spells success. And they're 
school and class in which they will be used. right for your budget, too. Made of famous 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 588 | “Silver Steel,” they have the stamina to stand up 
Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey. | under daily school-shop use — ruggedness to resist 


the roughest handling. 


WESTON Zhen 


PANEL, PORTABLE, AND LABORATORY INSTRUMENTS © TUBE CHECKERS | 
TEST EQUIPMENT e@ ILLUMINATION METERS ¢@ SENSITIVE RELAYS 
THERMOMETERS © PHOTRONIC CELLS 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
Home Office and Factory: 
402 S. Illinois St., indianapolis 9, indiana 
Brannch Factory: Pertiand, Oregon 
Atlanta + Chicage + New Orleans « Mew York « San Francisce 
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De i 
omnis TRUCKS 


This year, 1947, is International Harvester’s 40th 
Truck Anniversary. 


FORTY YEARS of International Truck progress, 
hand-in-hand with the progress of American transport. 


FORTY YEARS that have seen the development of 
the International Truck Line from a single wagon- 
like vehicle. Today the International Line is the most 
complete built by any manufacturer. It includes 21 
basic models with gross weight ratings ranging from 
4,400 to 90,000 pounds. These 21 basic models con- 
vert and adapt into more than 1,000 different trans- 
port vehicles. 


FORTY YEARS that have seen the rise of Interna- 
tional Trucks to enviable leadership. For the last 16 
years more heavy-duty Internationals have served 
American industry than any other make. 


Yes, the forty years of International Truck history 
have been years of progress. This progress culminates 
today in International’s great, new Fortieth Anniver- 


sary Line of Trucks—International KB Models. 
Forty years of progress, with greater goals ahead. 
Motor Truck Division 0 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars’ Sunday —NBC Network 











INTERNATIONAL School Buses 
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Dhals-ANerre For scHoots 





The easiest way to get more information about the new products described in 
this section is to use the postage paid card opposite page 120. Just circle the key 
number on the card which corresponds with the number in the headline of each 
item. The NATION’S SCHOOLS will send your request to the manufacturer. 

om 4 


No More NS 792 
Locker Room Odors, Mildewed Equipment 


No longer need locker 
inspection disclose _ mil- 
dewed and smelly heaps 


of expensive equipment. A 





sturdily constructed uni- 


= 
S/S 


form hanger that keeps 





clothes aired and is large 
enough for complete sets 
of ‘ athletic equipment: is 
now available. Its large 





hooks provide room for 





every item of equipment 


in the athletic uniform: \ \ \ 
shoes, helmets, pants, jer f J J 


seys and shoulder pads. 
































Durably constructed of 
heavy gauge steel doubly 
welded at all joints and wire crossings, this space saver 
comes with a lacquer finish or a noncorrosive, multi-dip, 
molten metal finish. Neither finish leaves sharp, jagged 
ends nor will it chip or flake off, according to the manu- 
facturer. Its features of low cost, reduced locker room 
odors, convenience and proper maintenance of expensive 
equipment recommend this hanger as “desirable” for up 
to date athletic departments.——American Wire Form Com- 
pany, 269-271 Grant Avenue, Jersey City 5, N. J. 


Paint Stripper Works NS 793 
On Vertical as Well as Horizontal Surfaces 


Paint-Zip, a new, nonflammable, fast acting, liquid paint 
stripper, can be used on vertical as well as horizontal sur- 
faces because of its clinging characteristics. Since it will not 
raise the grain, its manufacturer especially recommends it 
for wood but it is said to be effective for removing paints 
from all types of metals as it will not cause oxidation or 
discoloration. Owing to its unusually slow rate of evapora- 
tion and vigorous penetrating action, Paint-Zip generally 
requires only one application despite the number of paint 
layers, 

Paint-Zip contains no abrasives, gives off no dangerous 
fumes and is said to be so simple to use that even an inex- 
perienced operator can obtain uniformly satisfactory results. 
It can be applied by swabbing with a brush, by a spray gun, 
by the flow-on method or by immersion, action starting 
immediately. Most paints require about five minutes; the 
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most obdurate enamels, fifteen. Large sheets of paint can 
then be peeled off and the remainder quickly stripped off 
with steel wool or scraper. After wiping down with a rag 
soaked in Turco L-800, itself a mild paint stripper, all 
gums, films and residual matter are completely removed 
and the surface is ready for repainting without further 
processing.—Turco Froducts, Inc., 6135 South Central Ave- 
nue, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


New Cushion Sheet 


Improves Preparation of Stencils 


NS 794 


With the development of a new type of cushion sheet 
announced by the A. B. Dick Company, better visibility 
is provided in cutting stencils. Known as Mimeograph 
“Type-White,” the new product is for use with the blue 
Mimeotype stencil sheet. Copies produced from a stencil 
using the new cushion sheet are said to be clear and easy 
to read, with sharp letter outlines—A. B. Dick Company, 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


This Gun Shoots Gas NS 795 


Not Bullets—Target: Insects 


Representing an entirely 
new principle of insect 
control, the new Comman- 
do Aerosol Gun emits 
a dry gas that is deadly 
to cockroaches, mosquitos, 
flies, bedbugs, spiders, 
moths, fleas, ants, silver- 
fish, weevils and many 
other insects, It is non- 
toxic, however, as proved by the American Research and 
Testing Laboratories, for it leaves no oily film and will not 
contaminate food products, says the manufacturer. More- 
over, it has no unpleasant odor. Electrically operated on 
115 volt A.C. or D.C. current, the gun has no moving 
parts and does not employ steam. 

Together with Commando Aerosol Concentrate, the gun 
is expected to find wide application in schools and col- 
leges. To operate, the filler cap is removed from the back 
plate and a charge of the concentrate poured in. A few 
minutes’ heat are required for changing the liquid to gas 
by means of a thermostatically controlled heating process 
after which the gun is ready for several hours’ operation. 
Sufficient pump pressure results to discharge the dry gas 





17 





8 to 10 feet. The gun weighs 6 pounds, is 12 inches long 
and 9 inches high and all parts are self contained in its 
molded plastic case-—Commando Division, Mayfair Indus- 
tries, Department S-2, 2442 Irving Park Road, Chicago 
18, Til. 


NS 796 


Combination Lawn Treatment 
Clears Out Weeds, Feeds Grass 


A new combination lawn food and weed control com- 
pound has been developed that not only clears out the 
weeds but feeds the grass to thicker, fatter growth to fill in 
the openings left by dying weeds. Although this new com- 
mercial product has physical properties that make it easy 
to spread evenly, it coats weed leaves with enough fine 
powder to destroy root and all. Protein meal is included 
in the grass food to produce a slow, long lasting supply 
of nitrogen and other important elements; di-ammonium 
phosphate, new in soil nutrient work, furnishes quick 
sources of nitrogen and phosphorus; potassium in the form 
of potash gives the grass tone and vigor. 

The combination of weed eradicating and grass nourish- 
ing is reported to do more than either treatment by itself. 
Observation has shown that weed control alone may set 
grass back temporarily but a simultaneous meal of the right 
lawn food will offset this effect. Some individuals have cb- 
jected to extra mowing resulting from ordinary feeding. 
Oddly enough, although the turf treated was of better color 
and vigor, the grass did not grow as fast after the dual 
treatment. Slowly available nutrients in combination with 
the weed control are believed to bring about the delaying 
action —O. M. Scott & Sons Company, Marysville, Chio. 


NS 797 


Lumenized Optics Increase Screen Brillance 


New Slide Projector's 


By means of a micro- 
scopically thin coating of 
magnesium fluoride on 
the lenses to reduce in- 
ternal reflection and in- 
crease light transmission, 
the new Kodaslide Pro- 
jector, Master Model, is 
said to deliver more light 
to the screen thereby im- 
proving the projection of 
2 by 2 inch transparen- 
cies. Since its uses range 





all the way from home to theatrical projection, it is ex- 
pected to be particularly advantageous in the school build- 
ing. It is supplied with a 1000 watt projection lamp and 
can be used with any of four other lamps of from 300 to 
750 watts; five projection lenses are available: a 5 inch 
f:2.3 Projection Ektar; a 74 inch f:2.3 Projection Ektar; 
an 11 inch f:3.7 Projection Ektar; a 5 inch f£:3.5 Projection 
Ektanon, and a 7% inch f:4 Projection Ektanon. Used 
with a 1000 watt bulb, the Master Model will project a 
transparency 76 feet with the 5 inch f:2.3 Ektar lens, yield- 
ing a screen image 228 inches wide. The 11 inch f:3.7 


Ektar will throw an image 192 inches wide 140 feet.— 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 














New Handbook NS 798 


On Construction Data Available 


The A. C. Horn Company, Inc., pioneer in the formula- 
tion and manufacture of materials and in the development 
of methods for the protection and decoration of structures 
and for making them water resistant, has available a handy 
new booklet, “Horn Construction Data and Hand Book.” 
Its completeness is indicated by the general index which 
lists sections on calking and glazing compounds, construc- 
tion details, floor materials, how to measure flat surfaces, 
material tables, miscellaneous specialties, paints and coatings 
for both exteriors and interiors, waterproofings, dampproof- 
ings, admixtures and other products and weights and meas- 
ures tables. The handbook is so organized as to make it 
a valuable and convenient reference whether construction 
is under way or contemplated. 

Attached to the handbook is a business reply card that 
will make it easy to request information on such problems 
as waterproofing, dampproofing, building restoration, floor 
treatments, technical paints and concrete floor repairs.— 
A. C. Horn Company, Inc., 43-36 Tenth Street, Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. 


Radio, Electronic Parts NS 799 


For Classroom, Laboratory, Shop 


A new 1947 catalog, offering a 
comprehensive listing of radio and 
electronic parts and equipment for 
classroom, laboratory and shop, has 
been announced by Allied Radio 
Corporation. More than 10,000 
 - units and parts, completely in- 
“ e /j dexed, are listed in its 164 pages. 

/{ if Every need, from instruments, re- 

= ALLIED RADIO cording equipment and transcrip- 

tion players to books, manuals, 
if tools, parts, hardware and miscel- 
laneous equipment, is covered. One 
section is devoted to electronic sound equrpment for school 
applications, such as data for the proper selection of am- 
plifiers, public address equipment and intercommunication 
systems for use in classrooms, lecture halls, auditoriums and 
outdoor stadiums. Too, a complete selection of the latest 
model radio sets, communications receivers, record players 
and phonograph and recording accessories, is provided.— 
Allied Radio Corporation, 833 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 7, Iil. 


NS 800 


These Calculators 
Are Easy on the Eyes 


By manufacturing its calculators in a soft brown color 
and a nonreflecting finish, Burroughs has eliminated all 
reflection and glare in addition to giving these machines a 
smart, modern appearance. The new color treatment ex- 
tends even to the machine keytops where harmonizing 
tones of brown and ivory have replaced the former black 
and white. mF 

A number of operating advantages are offered in the 
Burroughs Electric Duplex Calculator: smooth, efficient 
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electric operation; a column lock that prevents depression 
of more than one key at a time in the same column; 
chromium plated hand grips that make the machine easy 
to lift. It registers the result of individual calculations in 
its front dials and automatically accumulates a grand total 
in the rear dials. Any amount registered in the front dials 
can be subtracted instantly from the grand total without 
the use of complements by means of the “subtract” bar. 

The calculators have wide application in many high 
speed figuring jobs, such as wage calculation and analysis, 
invoice and purchase order extension, sales audit and an- 
alysis, prorating and percentage calculation, production 
analysis and statistics. 

Both hand and electric styles are available in models 
ranging from 6 to 14 column accumulating capacity.— 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6071 Second Ave- 
nue, Detroit 32, Mich. 


No "Cross Talk’ 


On This Electronic Intercom System 


NS 801 


The Amplicall Electronic 
Intercommunication Sy s- 
tem, said to mark a sig- 
nificant advance in the de- 
sign of business communi- 
cation systems, is an- 
nounced by the Rauland 
Corporation. Its distinctive 
new features include “visual” busy signal, individual lock- 
ing type of push buttons for station selection, illuminated 
“on-off” volume control, plug-in cable connections and a 
balanced line wiring system which not only reduces the 
cost of installation but also prevents “cross talk.” 

These new systems are available with facilities for the 
use of up to 24 master stations, permitting as many as 12 
conversations simultaneously. The master station unit can 
be obtained with or without a handset which affords com- 
pletely private conversation. Master stations and substations 
in versatile combinations and styled to harmonize are avail- 
able to meet the specialized needs of institutions for com- 
munication both within ‘and between departments. The 
new Amplicall is housed in a walnut plastic case-—Rauland 
Corporation, 4245 North Knox, Chicago, Ill. 


Floor Covering Accessories 
Presented in Colorful Catalog 


“Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile—Floors That Endure” is the title 
of the latest catalog of the Tile-Tex Company, Inc., spe- 
cialist in the manufacture of asphalt and composition floor 
tile and the accessories necessary to the proper installation 
of these products. 

The catalog’s color illustrations vividly present the 
1947 color range and suggested designs for both floor cover- 
ing and wall covering. Specification data and descriptions 
of Tile-Tex Asphalt Base and Accessory Strips and of 
maintenance materials are included. Versatility in applica- 
tion of the products is stressed as is their high asbestos 
content which makes them highly fire resistant—The 
Tile-Tex Company, Inc., 1232 McKinley Avenue, Chicago 
Heights, Ill. 
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Here's a Clamp NS 803 


For Stopping Pipe Leaks 


The Patchmaster, a new 
all purpose pipe leak 
clamp, is expected to have 
wide application in the 
school field. Designed to 
stop leaks on low or high 
pressure pipe ranging in 
size from % inch to 4 
inches in diameter, the Patchmaster consists of a corrosion 
resistant, stainless steel Marman Universal clamp, a specially 
designed patch plate of stainless steel annealed sheet, which 
forms to the pipe contour naturally, and a Hycar oil re- 
sistant pad. 

Patchmasters have been tested at 800 pounds per square 
inch without leaking. They are available in four popular 
sizes to handle all pipe diameters up to 4 inches and can 
be used over and over without any efficiency loss. One 
clamp fits any pipe size up to the maximum diameter of the 
clamp. When installed and the clamp is tightened, pres- 
sure is brought against the pipe and positively seals the 
leak, according to the manufacturer—Marman Products 
Company, Inc., 940 West Redondo Boulevard, Inglewood, 
Calif. 
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NS 804 
Lists Supply Services, Is Teaching Aid 


Catalog on Entomology 


Ward’s Catalog No. 479 not only offers complete supply 
services in entomology for secondary school teachers, stu- 
dents and collectors but is useful in itself as a teaching aid 
and collector’s guide. It pictures and describes equipment 
for collecting, mounting and displaying insect specimens 
and lists and briefly reviews books and manuals in entomol- 
ogy, ranging from beginner’s guides and general literature 
to publications on special phases of the subject. 

Described, too, are Ward’s Insect Explano-Mounts which 
combine actual specimens with text and drawings. Designed 
especially for classroom use, they depict the life histories of 
insect enemies, including the principal house and crop pests. 

This special 1947 catalog is available upon request.— 
Ward’s Natural Science Establishment, Box 24, Beechwood 
Station, Rochester 9, N. Y. 


NS 805 


Washroom Brochure 
Aid in Planning and Maintenance 


Findings of surveys in more than 300,000 American 
washrooms have resulted in a new brochure containing 
many suggestions for improving personal service facilities. 
The outstanding feature is a spread of 16 pages of typical 
layouts, including large and small plant washrooms, locker 
rooms, school washrooms, lounges, supply closets, executive 
and office building washrooms and recreation rooms. James 
S. Hatfield, Philadelphia architect, acted as consultant and 
prepared the scale drawings. 

The Scott Paper Company, which has the brochures 
ready for distribution through its washroom advisory serv- 
ice, emphasizes the fact that control of traffic flow and ease 
and economy of maintenance were given full consideration 
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by the consultants. The information presented is expected 
to be most valuable in its modern approach as a guide for 
architects and those connected with sanitation and mainte- 
nance in schools and other public buildings—Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


NS 806 


In Case of Fire 
This System Will Warn 


Anyone can in- 
stall the new Fire 
Detective by Dic- 
tograph simply by 


connecting wires. 





From the mo- 
ment of its in- 
stallation, fire will 
catch the 
building occ u 


never 

pants unaware, 
says the manufac- 
when 


turer, for, 


temperature near 
a thermal unit reaches 140 degrees, a loud bell starts ring- 
ing automatically—and keeps on ringing! In addition to 
its features of low cost and ease of installation, it works 
on its own power; it works even when an electric short 
circuit starts a fire. 

Fire Detective is powered by war born “R”-Cells whose 
life is measured in years not in months. This alarm sys- 
tem can always be self tested, it is pointed out, and it is 
on the alert twenty-four hours a day.—-Dictograph Products, 
Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


This Projector's NS 807 


Pictures Are Easy on the Eyes 


Designed around a novel 
mechanism, a 
sound film 
projector has been released 
by the Kolograph Corpora- 
Called the “Rock- 


intermittent, the 


intermittent 


new 16 mm. 


tion. 
Sull” 
mechanism is said to pro- 
vide pictures that are easy 
on the eyes. The new in 
termittent is completely im 
mersed in oil, runs silently, 
prevents most film wear, avoids torn sprocket holes and is 
guaranteed against all detects and wear, according to the 
manufacturer. 

Special development of the cooling system permits use 
of the instrument with a 1250 watt lamp without burning 
the film or causing appearance of the well known “door- 
knob” on the globe. Designed for use from 117 volt either 
A.C. or D.C. source, this projector features a 2 inch coated 
lens, f:1.6, as standard equipment. The lens mount, how- 
ever, will take any other type or size. Because the unit 
will accommodate 22 inch reels holding up to 4400 feet 
of film, or the equivalent of about two hours’ continuous 
running, frequent program interruptions are avoided. The 
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audio amplifier employs six tubes in a special trouble free 
and distortion free circuit and assures that exacting musical 
passages will be reproduced with fidelity. 

The amplifier and its associated equipment can be used 
separately as a public address system and the projector will 
accommodate silent as well as sound films. The unit, 
entirely portable, is built into two cases, one containing the 
projector and the other the loud-speaker.—Kolograph Cor- 
poration, 223 West Maryland Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NS 808 


Jeep for Janitor 
To Speed Maintenance Work 


“Janitor’s Jeep” is 
the descriptive title 
conferred on a new 
product on wheels 
that should expedite 
the work of mainte- 
nance employes. 
Capable of conveying 
materials and equip- 
ment up to ¥% ton 
quickly to any floor 
or location, it will 
speed up the mop- 
ping and waxing of 
large floor areas, car- 
rying ice or refuse, 

cleaning and similar chores, according to the manufacturer. 
Standard equipment consists of a 27 gallon, 18 by 26 inch 
heavy corrugated Witt can and cover, two 14 quart dual 
pails, a rack for polish can, scrub brushes, rags and other 
cleaning accessories. Ring supports are provided for carry- 
ing brooms and brushes in an upright position. The Jeep 
is of all steel construction with an arc welded frame, has 
puncture proof rubber tires and a swivel type of front 
caster for maneuverability. Its overall dimensions are 32Y, 
by 34 by 36 inches and it is obtainable in any color desired. 
—H. J. Barrett, 1908 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


NS 809 


Small Pre-Dishwashing Machine 


Designed for Cafeterias, Fountains 


The scrapping and pre-washing features of the Salvajor, 
now used in many institutions throughout the country, are 
available in a new smaller model designed for use in estab- 
lishments where dishwashing space is limited, such as 
cafeterias and fountains. Only 162 inches by 24% inches, 
the new model is said to be. installed easily in drainboards 
or narrow, soiled dish tables. 

The Salvajor, whose pre-washing feature is recommended 
as a means of attaining cleaner, sterile tableware in the 
final dishwashing, reportedly offers not only efficiency but 
economy as well by saving time, labor and money. It traps 
silverware and small dishes which, in the scrapping opera- 
tion, are sometimes thrown out accidentally with the gar- 
bage. Moreover, a special scrap basket collects, sanitizes and 
reduces the garbage. 

Designated the Salvajor SM-1, deliveries will begin in 
July, the manufacturer reports—Salvajor Company, 118 
Southwest Boulevard, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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Hold it! 


Don’t buy a new dishwashing machine... 


..-until you have worked out plans 
for a complete dishwashing pantry 
that will bring out ALL the labor- 
saving and sanitation-promotion 
features of Hobart models now in 
production. 


Don’t overlook the important facili- 
ties that support the performance 


of all good dishwashing equipment. 


The focal point of eating place 
sanitation is most often food utensil 
cleanliness. For clean tableware 
that sparkles—for the ‘“‘plus”’ of 
reduced costs we suggest that you 


Callin your kitchen outfitter —or 
write us for the name of your near- 
est Hobart dealer... 


Ask him to help you study your 
requirements and have him submit 
a layout for tables and facilities 
required for most efficient opera- 


tion of the machine he recommends. 


The selection of the right machine 
is important, of course, but proper 
installation will add to the returns 
on your investment in good dish- 
washing equipment. The kitchen 
engineers employed by Hobart 
dealers have had extensive experi- 
ence in the application of all Hobart 
kitchen machines. Their layouts 
and suggestions will reflect expert 
attention to ALL the important 
details that contribute so much to 
profitable operation. 





Hoba rt hood Machines 


THE HOBART MANUFACTURING CO., TROY, OHIO ® Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S. A. 


DISH and GLASSWASHING MACHINES * MIXERS * FOOD CUTTERS °¢ SLICERS * POTATO PEELERS 
CHOPPERS © COFFEE MILLS 
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60 FACTORY BRANCHES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


WitH any product for school use, you’re seeking just one thing — RESULTS. This simple 
requirement extends every manufacturer’s responsibility far beyond simply offering 
a good product. With Honeywell, such responsibility is accepted by service that begins 
with solving a problem in the plan stage, follows through at the time of installation— 
and Honeywell service carries on throughout the life of every installation to assure 
performance at the high standards to which every Honeywell product is made. To 
provide such service, Honeywell has 60 offices in the United States and Canada staffed 
with factory-trained engineers. 









Today, most Honeywell modulating electric and pneumatic controls are 
available for immediate delivery. Investigate now the ways in which thousands 
of other schools have benefited from Honeywell automatic control. Write or phone 
the Honeywell branch in or near your city . . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company, 2614 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Canadian Plant: Toronto 12, Ontario. 
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